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Survey of the World. 


Elections were held in twelve 

The —_ States on the 7th inst. While 
Elections only local officers were chosen, 
the dominant issue. in a majority of these 
States was the policy of the National Gov- 
ernment concerning the Philippines. The re- 
sult was very encouraging to the supporters 
of that policy. It points plainly to the re- 
nomination of President McKinley. At the 
same time the exceptional success of Mr. 
Bryan in his own State probably insures his 
renomination by the Democratic party. The 
election in Ohio was intensely interesting, 
owing to the independent candidacy of 
Mayor Jones, the attitude of the Bushnell 
faction on the Republican side, the disap- 
proval of the nomination of McLean by 
many Democrats, the prominence of Sen- 
ator Hanna in the campaign, and the ad- 
mitted significance of the result in the Pres- 


ident’s State. Judge Nash was elected by -a 


plurality of more than 50,000, the candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor having a plurality 


, of only 13,000 because of his connection with 


saloon interests. Mayor Jones received about 
103,000 votes, and as a majority of these 
were not cast for partisan candidates in the 
counties it is impossible to ascertain how 
many were drawn from either party. A com- 
mon. estimate is that 60 per cent. or more of 
these voters were Democrats. Half of them 
were found in three large cities. In Cuyahoga 
County, which includes Cleveland and the 
home of Mr. Hanna, Jones had 36,000 votes, 
Nash 21,000, and McLean 7,000. Judge 
Nash was notably successful. in his own 
county, Franklin, changing a Democratic 
Plurality of 1,400 to one of. 2,000 for himself. 
In Iowa, Governor Shaw was re-elected by 
the large plurality of 61,000.. There the Dem- 
ocrats made their campaign almost exclusive- 


ly against the Government’s policy in the 
Philippines. The Republicans vigorously op- 
posed them on this issue, and at the same 
time made an aggressive fight with respect - 
to the currency, the Republican platform 
being noticeably frank and emphatic in sup- 
port of the gold standard and currency re- 
form. In Nebraska the fusionists elected 
their candidate for judge by a plurality of 
about 15,000. This is regarded as a personal 
victory for Mr. Bryan, who had stumped the 
State with great industry. The election of 
members of the Legislature in New Jersey 
showed a Republican majority of about 20,- 
000, and Republican gains in men elected, 
the new Legislature having a Republican 
majority of more than two to one, which 
probably insures the re-election of Senator 
Sewell. The Republicans of Pennsylvania 
elected Mr. Quay’s candidate for Treasurer 
by a majority of 106,000. The Democrats 
defeated the Populists in Mississippi by 30,- 
000. There was a Republican gain in South 
Dakota, where last year’s fusion plurality of 
370 gives way to a Republican plurality of at 
least 2,000. : 





Much disorder had been expected 

in Kentucky, and preparations 
, for the suppression of riots had 
been made, but the election was a peaceful 
and quiet one. At first it was estimated that 
the Democratic revolt against Goebel had 
elected Taylor, the Republican candidate,. by 
a plurality of at least 10,000, but the latest 
figures give him not more than 2,000, includ- 
ing more than 1,000 votes rejected by Demo- 
cratic officers in one precinct, because. the’ 
initials of his name were incorrectly printed 
on the ballots. A victory is claimed by Goe- 
bel, who. has the canvassing officers on his - 
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side. Whatever may have been the true 
vote, the dispute will be taken into the Legis- 
lature, where the Goebel Democrats will 
have a majority of at least twenty-five on 
joint ballot. It is expected that this majority 
will elect ex-Senator Blackburn to the Senate 
as the successor of Senator Lindsay, Gold 
Democrat. In Maryland, owing chiefly to 
bitter factional division in the Republican 
party and to the fact that the Democrats 
dropped silver and were united upon local 
issues, Governor Lowndes, who had a major- 
ity of 18,700 four years ago, and whom the 
Republicans renominated, was defeated by 
John Walter Smith, Democrat, whose major- 
ity was about 12,000. Lowndes was opposed 
by Senator Wellington, who openly rejoices 
over the result. The success of the Demo- 
crats in the Legislature points to the election 
of a Democrat to succeed Wellington in 1903. 
In Massachusetts the Republicans elected 
their candidate for governor by a plurality of 
about 65,000, which shows a decrease, but it 
does not appear that any considerable num- 
ber of voters were affected by the attacks of 
the anti-imperialists upon the President’s 
policy. The Democrats captured Boston, and 
an increase of Social-Democratic votes was 
observed in several towns. The Haverhill 
Socialists, however, lost one of their two 
representatives in the Legislature. In the 
new Legislature of Virginia there are only 
eight members who are not representatives 
of the regular Democracy. The vote for 
county officers in Kansas shows Republican 
gains. On the 6th inst. Amos L. Allen was 
elected in the First District of Maine to suc- 
ceed ex-Speaker Reed by a majority of 4,600. 
Mr. Reed’s plurality in 1898 was 5,500, and 
his majority about 4,800. There was a light 
vote this year. 








The election in the State of 
New York slightly increased the 
Republican majority in the Leg- 
islature. In the county of New York the 
candidates of Tammany Hall for local offices 
and for two vacancies on the bench of the 
Supreme Court were elected by a plurality 
of 55,000. The Democratic plurality in 
Kings County, which includes Brooklyn, was 
about 11,500. In Manhattan borough (New 
York City) the attempt to re-elect Mr. Ma- 


Results in 
New York 








rage [he Independent” ~ 





zet to the State Assembly excited. great ‘inter- 
est. He is the chairman of the: Assembly 
Committee which has been investigating 
Croker’s municipal government. He was re- 
nominated by the Republicans, and the Citi- 
zens’ Union nominated in opposition Perez 
M. Stewart, to whose support came Croker 
and Tammany. Mr. Mazet was defeated by 
898 votes. He lost the votes of independents 
and some Republicans because they believed 
that his committee’s investigation had been 
made simply to serve the purposes of Senator 
Platt, and because the committee, after ex- 
amining Croker, had turned a deaf ear to 
the public demand that the Senator should 
be called to the witness stand, inasmuch as 
testimony drawn from Tammany witnesses 
had shown that the methods of Mr. Platt in 
the field of State politics and legislation close- 
ly resembled those of Croker in ‘the great 
city. Several constitutional amendments 
were finally passed. One of them, by sep- 
arating the debt of the county of New York 
from that of the city, increases largely the 
city’s borrowing power and thus enables it 
to issue bonds for the projected underground 
railroad. 4 





The President intends to appoint a 
Cuba civil governor in the place of the pres- 
ent military governor, General Brooke, and it 
is reported that the change will be made on 
or before January 1st. At the same time, it 
is said, a part of the garrison of American 
troops will be withdrawn. There are indica- 


tions that Gen. Leonard Wood, the very suc- - 


cessful military governor of the Department 
of Santiago, has been selected for the new 
office. Among others whose qualifications 
have been considered are General Ludlow, 
governor of Havana, General Wilson, gov- 
ernor of Matanzas, and Assistant Secretary 
Meiklejohn of the War Department. The 
quality of the special dispatches from this 
country to La Lucha, a prominent journal of 
Havana, is shown by the fact that they place 
George Francis Train and Anthony Com- 
stock in the list of those whose qualifications 
for the governorship are under serious con- 
sideration at the White House. Questions of 
military rank present some difficulties in the 
case of General Wood, who is only a captain 
and assistant surgeon in the regular army, 
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while the:commanders who would remain in 
Cuba and’be subject to his orders hold higher 
rank; but it is believed that these difficulties 
can be overcome without any unpleasant re- 
sults. Gen. Emilio Nunez has accepted the 
office of civil governor of Havana. The Cu- 
ban school teachers protest against the recent 
appointment of Alexis E. Frye of Boston to 
be superintendent of schools for the entire 
island, preferring a Cuban for the office, al- 
tho under the old Cuban and Spanish system 
80 per cent. of the inhabitants were left in a 
condition of. illiteracy. General Wood rec- 


ommends the withdrawal of one-third of the - 


American soldiers now stationed in Santiago 
province. . His annual report shows that the 
death rate of Santiago has been reduced one- 
half, while the water supply has been 
doubled; five miles of asphalt and five of 
macadam have been laid in the streets; prep- 
aration for a system of modern sewerage has 
been made, and the pollution of the harbor 
is to be prevented by an intercepting sewer. 
Similar improvements have been made in 
Manzanillo, Holguin and Baracoa. General 
Ludlow points to the great need of good 
schools in the island. Capital is also re- 
quired, he says, but it will not be invested 
until the. world is convinced that it will be 
protected by a good government. 





Surveys. and explorations 

For a Pacific ade by the Navy Depart- 
Cable ment show that there is an 
entirely practicable route for a Pacific cable 
from San Francisco ‘to the Philippines by 
way of Hawaii, the Midway Islands and 
Guam. A thorough examination of that part 
of the route which lies between San Fran- 
cisco aud Honolulu was made some years 
ago, but not until this year was the work 
of exploration extended to cover the distance 
from Honolulu to Luzon, which is by the 
route selected about 5,350 statute miles. The 
results of the investigation are set forth in 
the annual report of Rear Admiral Brad- 
ford, chief of the Bureau of Hquipment. The 
large steam collier “Nero,” fitted out for 
deep sea exploration, sailed from Honolulu 
on May 6th, and completed her voyage to 
the east coast of Luzon on August Ist, hav- 
ing made soundings at alternate intervals 
of ten and two knots, at the same time as- 
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certaining the characteristics of the bottom 
soil, and obtaining much information. con- 
cerning the ocean currents and the tempera- 
ture of the water. Two obstacles were en- 
countered which will compel a departure 
from a straight line in laying the cable be- 
tween the Midway Islands and Guam. The 
first was a submarine mountain situated a 
short distance west of the Midway Islands 
and rising from the ocean floor—at that point 
lying at a depth of two and a half miles—to 
within 492 feet of the surface. The second 
was one of the deepest submarine abysses 
yet found in the oceans of the world. -It lies 
about 500 miles east of Guam, and sinks to 
a depth of more than five and one-half miles. 
A practicable route was found which avoided 
both the mountain and the abyss. It is pro- 
posed that a subsidiary cable shall be laid 
from Guam northward to Yokohama, a dis- 
tance of about 1,500 miles, and the revenue 
of the entire line would be largely increased 
by a branch extending southward from 
Guam to Australia. The Midway Islands, 
small and uninhabited, were discovered by 
an American navigator forty years ago. 
Some years later our Government took pos- 
session of them. They lie about 1,300 miles 
west of Hawaii. 





With three army columns 
after him, Aguinaldo and 
his Government have again 
disappeared, whither ‘apparently nobody 
knows. Tarlac was their capital, and Gen- 
eral McArthur, advancing up the line of the 


The Campaign 
in Luzon 


‘railroad by Bambam and Magalang, Gen- 


eral Lawton farther to the east along the 
line of the Rio Grande by Cabanatuan and 
Talavera, were meeting him from the south 
and east. At the same time General 
Wheaton having gone to the Lingayen Gulf 
landed at San Fabian, somewhat to the east 
of Dagupan, and pressed on southward. Ap- 
parently Aguinaldo was entrapped. At last 
McArthur’s forces entered Tarlac, found the 
place empty, and the ever elusive Filipino 
Government had again disappeared. Mean- 
while reports had come, tho of how much 
value it was difficult to judge, that the Fili- 
pino leader had appeared at Bayombong, in 
the province of Nueva Viscaya, just about 
east of San Francisco, at the mouth of the 
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Lingayen Gulf. If it. be true that he-is there 
and has. his Government with him, it will be 
a pretty difficult undertaking to capture him. 
That report, however, has since been denied. 
At the same time it is pretty clear that the 
Filipino power in center Luzon has been 
broken, and that nothing remains except pos- 
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shore while the troops were landed in boats. 
For a time there was no reply, but just as 
soon as the troops left the boats a long line 
of insurgents rose from the sand and poured 
a heavy volley over the heads of the soldiers, 
following this with a rapid fusillade. The 
insurgents seemed to be excited, and fired 
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sibly some guerrilla warfare by small bands, 
to be overcome by well organized sharpshoot- 
ers. The advance of the troops has been 
easy and with very little loss. The landing 
at San Fabian recalled the similar ex- 
perience in Cuba. The navy did excellent 
service, the gunboats ‘“‘ Bennington,” ‘ Hel- 
ena,” “ Manila” and others, shelling the 





high, few of their bullets taking effect. The 
soldiers as they landed were ordered to lie 
down until they could be formed for a 
charge, when the insurgents were driven 
back with heavy losses. General Lawton 
has been somewhat detained by heavy rains 
and high water on the Rio Grande, but that 
has permitted forwarding supplies. 
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At last the Samoan 

Samoan Question Qyestion is settled, and 
‘Settled in a way which is to a 
considerable degree a surprise. The islands 
are to be divided between America and Ger- 
many, England yielding her interests for 
considerations elsewhere. United States se- 
cures Tutuila with its fine harbor of Pago- 
Pago and the adjacent small islands, Ger- 
many takes Upolu and Savaii, while Eng- 
land receives two of the Solomon Islands and 
full claim to the Tonga group. There had 
been for some time a conviction that the 
tripartite government was a failure, and that 
some form of division must be arranged. 
The chief discussion, it was at once mani- 
fest, was between England and Germany. 
This country promptly put in its claim for 
Tutuila, the smallest in size, but with its 
fine harbor of special value to us. There re- 
mained Upolu with the town of Apia, whose 
harbor is notoriously insecure, and Savaii, 
with no harbor at all. Neither Government 
would be content with either island, and the 
government would be no easy matter. Ac- 
cordingly there commenced a series of bar- 
gains. At first it was rumored that England 
was to take the two, and in return yield to 
Germany the Gilbert Islands and her inter- 
est in the Solomon group, now divided be- 
tween the two. This was hailed in this coun- 
try as being favorable to us. Then sudden- 
ly the whole thing changed, and it was ‘an- 
nounced that England had withdrawn on 
the terms indicated above, with the addition 


that Germany renounces her exterritorial — 


claims in Zanzibar. Whether there are other 
considerations or not is not perfectly evi- 
dent, altho there are ‘indications of a gen- 
eral understanding in South Africa. 





The three revolutions in 
Peru, Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela are by far the most 
important events of the week in our neigh- 
boring republics, altho General Jiminez has 
been formally elected President of Santo 
Domingo, the agitation for the re-election of 
President Diaz to another term as chief mag- 
istrate of Mexico is already on foot, and the 
Island of Jamaica has raised again the whole 
question of allegiance to England, on ac- 
count of some order from Mr. Chamberlain 


Peru, Colombia 
and Venezuela 
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in regard to the representation of the island- 
ers. In Peru the insurgent arniy has been 
routed, with many killed and wounded, ‘and 
the leader, General Durand; ‘has fied. Gen- 
eral Durand is a wealthy ‘politician of long 
standing, and after returning to Lima last 
year from a European mission, and failing in 
political ambitions, he withdrew his support 
from the Government and started a revolu- 
tion. In Colombia it is very uncertain from 
the reports which side has the best of it. 
The Government censor reports that the 
Magdalena River is free to navigation, and 
that all the blockaded ports are open; also 
that the insurgents were defeated in two 
land and two naval battles. In the naval en- 
gagement the Government had two steamers 
well manned and armed, while, the rebels 
had five vessels, all poorly equipped. One 
of the rebel boats was sunk; and after des- 
perate fighting the other four were captured. 
Two hundred rebels were killed and sevéral 
hundred taken prisoners, the Government 
loss being very slight. The insurgents, on 
the other hand, claim that the revolution is 
spreading and the Government reports are 
rosy fabrications. In Venezuela General 
Hernandez, who is now commanding the 
revolution against the revolution, has been 
defeated twice, but is still at large with 2,000 
men. General Castro won a great victory 


‘last week over the last remnant of General 


Hernandez’s forces under General Paredes at 
Puerto Cabello, a seaport on the Caribbean 
Sea, and thus is in complete control of Ven- 
ezuela with the exception of the Hernan- 
dez revolt. Altho’the commanders of the 
British, American, French, German and 
Dutch war ships advised General Paredes to 
surrender the town he would.not listen to 
them, and as a result a land and naval bat- 
tle was fought, in which over 600 insurgents 
were killed and the town taken, while the 
surgeons on the foreign men of war attended 
to the wounded. 





England and the world 
have come to look for 
the Lord Mayor’s ban- 


Lord Salisbury’s 
Speech 


quet in London as the special occasion for 
an exposition of England’s foreign policy. 
This year there was special interest in it in 
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view of the gravity of the South Africa sit- 


uation and the scarcely veiled hostility of . 


some Continental countries on the one hand 
and the almost unexpected friendliness of 
one Empire that had hitherto held some- 
what aloof. The Premier recognized to the 
full the serious situation in Africa, but dwelt 
gratefully on the cordial relations with this 
country and affirmed that in Hurope there 
was nothing to fear. Without there being 
anything in the form of direct alliance, and 
tho neither English nor Americans interfere 
with each other, they can always look to 
each other for sympathy and a fair hear- 
ing. So far as Europe is concerned he held 
that the acerbity of tone of some writers for 
the press does not extend to the peoples, and 
least of all to the Governments, all of which 
he claimed were friendly. He referred to 
the Samoan agreement as of special impor- 
tance, not so much from the value of the is- 
lands, as because they formed the basis for 
a difference between England and a nation 
whose friendship they prized highly. By 
the arrangement Germany is highly pleased, 
while England secures what is of at least 
equal value to that which she relinquishes. 
With regard to South Africa the Premier 
answered the critics of the Government by 
saying that any earlier sending of troops 
would have simply brought an earlier ul- 
timatum and an earlier war.’ The trouble 
dates back to the unfortunate arrangements 
in 1881 and 1884, when “ we deliberately per- 
mitted a community obviously hostile to en- 
joy the unbounded, unlimited right of ac- 
cumulating munitions of war against us.” 
Speaking of the object of the war he de- 
eclared that it was not to secure gold fields 
or territory but “equal rights for all men 
of all races, and security for our fellow sub- 
jects and our Empire.” As to any inter- 
ference by foreign Powers, he denied that it 
would affect the case, because (1), they 
‘would pay no attention to it, and (2), because 
he did not believe that any Government in 
the world had any such idea in mind. As 
for the future, he affirmed only that it would 
be guided by the uniform traditions of co- 
lonial government: good government, secur- 
ity against the recurrence of such dangers, 
and the restoration of peace and prosperity 
in that section of the world. 
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; x The news from South Africa 
South: Africa, meager, whether because 
the censorship is suppressing information or 
because there is no information to suppress 
is. not altogether evident. So far as can be 
judged from what does come the. garrisons 
at Ladysmith, Kimberley and Mafeking are 
holding their own, with no immediate danger 
of being overcome. The British troops have 
withdrawn from Colenso, and are holding 
themselves at Estcourt, but, a reconnaissance 
from the latter place reports that the Boers 
have not occupied Colenso, and that the 
bridge across to the Tugela River is still in- 
tact. Heavy firing is reported from Lady- 
smith, but there is no definite news. There 
has been an incursion of the Orange Free 
State Boers across the border threatening 
Aliwal North and also De Aar and Naauw- 
poort, all important railway centers. In view 
of this the British have withdrawn from 
Aliwal and also from Stormberg Junction, 
making it apparent that it is the purpose to 
make the line from De Aar to Naauwpoort 
the special line of defense, De Aar being on 
the road to Kimberley, and Naauwpoort on 
the line to Bloemfontein and Pretoria. Gen- 
eral Buller has left for Durban, and a large 
number of troops have been forwarded to 
that place, how many is not perfectly certain, 
some reports giving 4,000, others 10,000. 
From Durban it is not a long distance to 
Ladysmith, and it is believed that they will 
push the advance in that direction as rap- 
idly as possible. So far the situation in Cape 
Colony is quiet. There has been no special 
movement on the part of the Afrikanders, 
altho there are indications that individual 
farmers will make trouble along the line of 
the railway. Accordingly the Government is 
keeping a very careful watch along the 
whole line to prevent any disaster. In Eng- 
land additional reserves have been called out. 
In view of the fact that the Boers: do not 
seem to be making any special advance, there 
is a general feeling that the worst opposition, 
at least in Natal and Cape Colony, is over, 
and that the contest is being narrowed down 
to the Transvaal itself. There are reports 
that for some time they have been gathering 
provisions in Zoutpansberg, one of the most 
inaccessible sections of the Transvaal,. ap- 
parently expecting to be pushed back.” 





~The Mexico 


of To-Day.* 


By Senor Don I. Mariscal, 


Vicu-PResipENT OF Mexico 


ITH freedom of worship, free speech, 
W compulsory’ education, universal 
suffrage and a constitution and 
form of government modeled on those of the 
United States, Mexico is marching joyously 
forward along the path of progress, and will 
be found quite ready for the twentieth cen- 
tury when it arrives. She is worthy to stand 
beside her great sister republic—and what 
prouder boast than that can a nation make? 

So far as natural advantages are concerned 
there'is no country in all the world that com- 
pares with Mexico; all the fruits and plants 
indigenous to America, between the tropics 
and the poles, are to be found growing in her 
soil, and her situation, perched so high be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico, saves her alike from the extreme 
heat and cold that are to be found at any 
altitude in the United States. There is lit- 
tle difference between the temperatures of 
summer and winter throughout the larger 
part of her area, the greatest variation of the 
thermometer being caused by day and night. 

All that the poets have written about the 
beauties of natural scenery might with en- 
tire truth be applied to the valley in which 
the City of Mexico is situated. It is lovely, 
and its guardian mountains are infinitely 
solemn and grand. But as Sefior Matias 
Romero, former Mexican Minister at Wash- 
ington, remarks in his recently published 
book, which tells so much about our country: 
“Each traveler in his turn describes the 
valley (of Mexico) in which he has tarried 
longest as the loveliest in all the world; no- 
where else do the snowy crests or volcanic 
cones rise in more imposing grandeur above 
the surrounding sea of verdure, all carpeted 
with the brightest flowers.” 

Mexico is besides the sanitarium of the 
world, and many invalids, especially con- 
sumptives, are cured there. 

But nature was not contented with all this, 
she also made Mexico the world’s treasure 





" * Prepared from data or statements supplied by Vice- 
President Mariscal, and corrected by him. 


house. For three hundred years she has pro- 
duced one-third of all the silver that was 
mined. The production at present is more 
than $60,000,000 per annum. When Li Hung 
Chang was in Washington, he asked Séfior 
Romero how much silver Mexico was mining 
and how long she could keep up the supply. 
Sefior Romero, trying to be conservative, re- 
plied that Mexico was turning out $50,000,- 
900 per year and could keep it up for two 
hundred years. Li would not hear of such 
a thing. He insisted that our Minister had 
been so long away from his own country that 
he had forgotten details and that he must be 
mistaken about the abundance of silver. 
Mexico expects to supply the world with 
$100,000,000 of silver per annum soon. 

Not much has been done in the way of 

gold mining in Mexico, and the Spaniards 
never found the great deposits from which 
Montezuma filled his treasure house. But 
the gold is there and the rush and scramble 
for it may still come, filling up the country 
as fast as California filled up. In Oaxaca 
there is known to be a gold belt as rich as 
those of South Africa, California and Alaska 
combined. What has been wanting in Mex- 
ican mining is modern machinery and meth- 
ods. By means of these many rich mines 
that had to be abandoned because the in- 
rush of water was too great for the primitive 
machinery to contend with, will be pumped 
out and worked again. 
Iron in mounds and mountains, and gems, 
as one might say, by the wagon load, copper 
in the very greatest abundance, quicksilver, 
lead—what you will—Mexico’s mineral treas- 
ures are far beyond count. 

Carelessness and ignorance of the past de- 
nuded the great central plateau of the for- 
ests which grew upon it. The wood was 
used for fuel, and the country is now suffer- 
ing on account of this action. Railroads and 
new industry are aggravating that situation. 
For one thing, it has ‘so seriously affected 
the rainfall as to produce arid lands where 
were formerly good farms, and for another 
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thing it has made fuel so scarce that coal is 
now sold at from $16 to $22 a ton, which, 
of course, is a very serious difficulty in the 
way of developing industries. 

But the fuel problem can easily be solved 
by working new coal fields recently discov- 
ered and extending our railroads to the old 
ones, and the leading men of the country 
are alive to the importance of doing this. 
In Sonora alone there is a carboniferous area 
several miles in extent, with innumerable 
veins from five to sixteen feet in thickness, 
of hard, clean anthracite coal containing as 
high a percentage of carbon as the best that 
is furnished by Wales. And that is only one 
of many large coal fields to be found in Mex- 
ico. 

Mexico appeals to the intelligent traveler, 
also, as the land of mystery and romance. 
In her are found ruined cities and pyramids 
apparently of very great antiquity, monu- 
ments of one of the world’s mightiest races. 
of builders. Who were they? It is all 
shrouded in mystery. Apparently their civ- 
ilization rose and died long before the ap- 
pearance of the Aztecs. 

One of the most fascinating theories is to 
the effect that Southern Mexico was the cra- 
dle of civilization, that from her it spread 
across a continent that is now below the 
surface of the Pacific Ocean, to India and 
Egypt. Very many distinguished men, in- 
eluding Alexander Von Humboldt, looked 
upon this as fairly proved by the connection 
of American, Malay, Indian and Egyptian 
mythology, language, ethnology, architec- 
ture and art, and of an evolution which could 
be traced in these matters, with the simplest 
forms found in Mexico and the same most 
highly developed in Egypt. 

For all these gifts of nature and of a mys- 
terious past, present day Mexicans can take 
no credit to themselves. But that is not the 
case in regardto other matters of which they 

may boast. The Cathedral in the City of 
Mexico is the largest and most sumptuous 
church on the continent. Charles Dudley 
Warner, writing in Harper’s in 1897, gave 
Mexicans the palm over the United States 
for the beauty, freedom of treatment and 
originality of church architecture and wood 
carving. 
The National Library in the City of Mexico 
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is one of the finest in this hemisphere. When 
the convents were suppressed it received 
their treasures of books and manuscripts 
and among its 200,000 books and manu- 
scripts are many that are absolutely price- 
less, and not to be found duplicated in all 
the world. 

Humboldt said in 1824 that the universities 
and scientific institutions of Mexico were 
then the best in America. That, perhaps, is 
no longer true. The rapid growth of the 
United States in population and wealth has 
enabled the universities here to pay the high- 
est prices and fill’ their professors’ chairs 
with the best talent. With 12,000,000 of 
population, Mexico has 1,000,000 children in 
primary schools supported by the federal 
government and the States, and in addition 
to these there are 81,000 in private schools, 
and 18,000 of both sexes in the one hundred 
and thirty-six technical schools established 
and. maintained by the nation and the va- 
rious States. 

These free technical schools are not alto- 
gether an unmixed blessing, as the young 
men of all social classes attend them, and 
after taking their courses set out to pursue 
a literary or professional career, and so, for 
the time being, the nation is furnished with 
many more doctors, lawyers, etc., than can 
get a living with their profession; but the 
rapid development of the country will give 
them remunerative work. 

So far as the development of the press is 
concerned, Mexico is much behind the United 
States. Still she is not suffering from any 
lack of newspapers, as she has four hundred, 
of which forty-four are dailies; there are 
twelve papers published in English, and sev- 
eral in other languages. 

Tho Mexico is Roman Catholic in every 
fiber, she has firmly and determinedly put 
the clergy out of politics and kept them out. 
That caused the most severe of all her strug- 


gles for independence. Its magnitude may 


be guessed when I say that previous to 1860 
a great part of the cities of Mexico consisted 
of churches, convents and other ecclesiastical 
structures, many of which have been col- 
verted into libraries, stores, warehouses, fac- 
tories or applied to other useful purposes. 
Previous to the triumph of the Liberals the 
Archbishop of Mexico received $130,000 per 
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annum, and could absolutely make and un- 
make governments at his pleasure. The 
Spanish high priests rolled in wealth, while 
the native parish priests, who did the real 
work of the Church, were in the depths of 
poverty. j 

During their long fight with the Clericals 
the Liberals came to the conclusion that if 
Mexico was ever to have peace and rest the 
political power of the clergy must be de- 
stroyed, also that the convents were the nur- 
series of superstition and must go. When 
the Liberals triumphed they passed the laws 
of reform which divided Church and State, 
and they confiscated all Church property, so 
that even the houses of worship are now the 
property of the Government. They also con- 
fined religious ceremonies to edifices, and 
forbade special religious instruction in the 
publie schools. 

During the Spanish domination the Roman 
Catholic religion was the only one tolerated 
in the country, but later the constitution 
established freedom of worship, and Protes- 
tant missionaries entered the field. Many 
of the Liberals encouraged them, say- 
ing that it was the tendency of all the re- 
ligious organizations to become insolent and 
despotic when they grew strong, and that 
what the Roman Catholic Church needed, 
therefore, was a rival, or rivals. 

The Protestant missionaries are sometimes 
devoted, charitable men. They gather and 
maintain in their schools the children of poor 
people, who are glad to have them supported 
and educated, they print and distribute much 
missionary literature, and they seem to be 
well satisfied with the results of their work. 
Even the Salvation Army is there, vocifer- 
ating and adapting itself to the conditions 
of the country in its usual picturesque and 
interesting manner. It has not yet given us 
4 Salvation bull fight. 

The Protestants claim that they are mak- 
ing great gains, and that they have now 
about 30,000 communicants, but thoughtful 
Mexicans believe that they are deceived by 
people who seek them for the loaves and 
fishes. Practically the country is as Catholic 
as it ever was. 

But this does not constitute the danger to 
liberty that it once did. Even the most de- 
yout Catholics seem to have accepted the re- 
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forms in good faith, and the influence of the 
Pope has been strongly exercised fore peace, 
reconciliation and the healing of past differ- 
ences. This has naturally strengthened the 
Church as well as the Government. 

Mexico, tho a very bad railroad country, 
because so much of her is standing on edge,. 
has now more than 12,999 miles of track 
laid, counting the mileage of the tramways 
and the private roads. Half of this has been 
laid since 1890; there is much more under 
construction. About $180,000,000 has been 
paid out to these roads in subsidies, and the 
policy of President Diaz favoring these sub- 
sidies had many powerful opponents. But 
his wisdom has been vindicated by the wide- 
spread stimulation of agriculture and indus- 
try. The building and operation of the rail- 
roads has pushed Mexico forward very fast, 
and the subsidies have been a means of gain. 
The railroads have doubled their receipts for 
freights and passengers in the past ten years, 
and unsubsidized roads are being operated at 
a profit. 

President Diaz in his last message re- 
ported a very flourishing state of the finances 
and a surplus in the treasury. Agriculture 
is doing well, and the City of Mexico, which 
now contains about 400,000 inhabitants, is 
surrounded by a belt of workshops and fac- 
tories which are paying a profit in spite of 
the dearness of fuel. 

But notwithstanding all this it will not do 
for Americans who do not understand the 
language or habits of the people to go to 
Mexico to live unless they have sure employ- 
ment. American laborers are much ‘superior 
in skill to those of Mexico, but you can hire 
from eight to twelve Mexicans for the $3 
American money which you must pay the 
American miner per day. Ordinary Ameri- 
can labor cannot go into Mexico and com- 
pete with Mexican labor, the Mexican la- 
borer can live so very much more cheaply. 
There is a field for skilled laborers, but they 
should have employment secured before go- 
ing to Mexico. 

For Americans with a little capital, say 
$2,000 or more, Mexico offers a great num- 
ber of advantages. But they must have pa- 
tience to study and adapt themselves to new 
conditions. The genius of that country is 
quite different from that of the United 
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States. Mexicans are solicitous to preserve 
amid ¢he bustle and hurry of modern prog- 
ress some of the graces and beauties of a 
glorious past. 

Standing amid peace, progress and prosper- 
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ity and looking into the future, Mexicans 
can see nothing to threaten or make them 
afraid, and they tread the path before them 
with confidence and happiness. 


City oF Mexico, Mexico, 


Professional Tendencies in College Athletics. 
By Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D., 


PresipEnt oF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


his inaugural address to professional- 
ism in athletics has called forth much 
approving comment and deservedly so. He 
emphasized, what all thoughtful men have 
insisted on from the first, that professional- 
ism is not to be looked for in more or less im- 
portant details, but in the general attitude 
of those taking part in the various games. 
It is a parallel case with that of the Boston 
woman who declared that she could not exist 
out of Boston. But removal to the far West 
becoming necessary, she rebuked a friend 
who reproached her with her evident con- 
tentment by declaring that Boston was not 
a place, but a state of mind. So it is possi- 
ble to eliminate those things which are de- 
clared to be the earmarks of professionalism 
and yet have the “state of mind” remain. 
It is a matter for very sincere congratula- 
tion that college athletics have undergone so 
many and such radical changes for the bet- 
ter in the last few years. But President 
Hadley’s criticism was one that needed to be 
made. The thought that something more is 
at stake in any game than the simple pre- 
eminence of the students in a given sport is 
utterly destructive to true sportsmanship. 
And yet this idea in many forms is con- 
stantly pressed, especially in the daily press. 
For example it is frequently urged that this 
or that college will suffer on account of the 
loss of a certain game; or that the New Eng- 
land universities will try to maintain their 
position as leaders in the educational world 
by refusing to compete with universities 
west of the Hudson River. It does not seem 
to occur to many people that it is more than 
a questionable thing for a university to use 


eee reference of President Hadley in 


‘halls, and college memories. 


its students as an advertisement of the uni- 
versity. 

This is a day of extreme publicity. The 
reckless use of the names and faces. of pri- 
vate persons—not excepting delicately reared 
young girls—in the public prints is a thing 
that the more serious minded look on with 
regret. In no connection is this more con- 
spicuous than in the whole field of athletics. 
And this public prominence is one of the fac- 
tors which goes to produce the professional 
frame of mind. Even under the best condi- 
tions the, at least weekly, criticism of ath- 
letes in many daily and weekly papers, takes 
the person thus discussed out of the category 
of a boy playing a game and places him in 
the position of an actor in a public perform- 
ance. This is very unpleasant to those of 
delicate sensibilities. But for the present the 
point in view is not that, but the effect of 
such a change of attitude on the player's 
“ state of mind.” Under normal conditions a 
college game is the hearty sport of boys, its 
field is the college and its immediate friends, 
its echoes are to be heard only in college 
But when the 
game becomes the center of much public 
comment the players are subjected to a rul- 
ning fire of often unpleasant and untrue crit- 


icism; if they play well they are lauded with _ 


unmeasured praise; if they play badly they 
are “roasted” with as unmeasured condenl- 
nation. Unconsciously play is transformed 
into business; effort is directed no longer by 
the mere joy of manly enjoyment, but by the 
desire of making and maintaining a public 
reputation; the love of sport evaporates Ul: 
der the master passion, the wish to win. 
But perhaps this is too abstract and too 
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Notes of an Itinerant Policeman 


subtle for contemporary ideas. A practical 
evil that grows out of this may be more eas- 
ily recognized as a real peril. 

In the small college intellectual training, as 
embodied in a regular routine of daily exer- 
cises—recitations and lectures and laboratory 
work—and stated periods of study is still 
held the chief business of the students. The 
most exciting athletic contest puts little 
strain on the well articulated and long tested 
system of work. Those who take part in the 
gaines are given some exemptions, but rarely 
covering ta¥J days’ absence from college and 
almost invariably accounted for in regularly 
performed work. But in this day, when the 
small colleges not only compete with the 
large universities, but beat them, too, what 
the university students do seems very at- 
tractive in the collegians’ eyes. When, there- 
fore, we read in the daily papers that the 
team of a certain Western university started 
East on Monday to play a game on Saturday 
and then leisurely returned the following 
week, we wonder what the influence will be. 
Almost immediately we note that the team 
of an Eastern university started West on 
Wednesday, and, playing a game in Chicago 
on Saturday, reached home on Tuesday, only 
to leave again for a rest at a “ resort,”-so as 
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to be in good condition for another game the 
following Saturday. To the faculty of a so- 
called small college such a ten or twelve day 
absence from college duties is not only in- 
conceivable, but in a time when example 
counts for so much it looks as tho it were a 
public menace. 

Are not these good examples of a tendency 
to professionalism? Under such conditions 
most of the men—and in one of these cases 
as many as twenty-five «were affected—can- 
not. but be taken quite out of the ordinary 
student life. It needs no argument to show 
that football is with them no longer play, but 
for the time being the business of their lives. 

It seems probable that the pre-eminence 
once belonging to Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton will never again be conceded to any 
small group. It is certainly to be hoped that 
the present condition of things will continue. 
Where there is no pre-eminence to maintain 
or to gain such blind efforts will not be ex- 
pended upon athletics. Games will be played . 
under normal conditions, with nearby col- 
leges and for the love of sport. But for the 
present there is still need of vigilance to re- 
tain all the recent gain and to secure yet 
further guaranties against professionalism. 


Easton, Penna, 


Notes of an Itinerant Policeman * 
IV.—HOW SOME TOWNS ARE ‘‘PROTECTED.”’ 
By Josiah Flynt. 


generally, there are two 


PEAKING 
methods in vogue in American police 


circles for dealing with crime, and 
they may be called the compromising and 
the uncompromising. The latter is the more 
honest. In a town when it is followed, 
the chief of police is known to be a man 
Who will not allow a professional thief with- 
in the city limits, if he can help it, and he 
is continually on watch for transient of- 
fenders. He will make no “deal” with 
ctiminals in any particular, and he takes 
Pride in securing the conviction and pun- 
ishment of all whom his men apprehend. 


et 


* Copyright, 1898, by Taz INDEPENDENT. 





He is naturally not liked by offenders, altho 
they respect his consistency, and there is a 
local element of rowdies who consider him 
“an old fogey,’” but he is the kind of officer 
that makes Germany, for instance, and Eng- 
land, too, in a measure, so free of the class 
of criminals that in this country are so bold. 
There are some chiefs of police in the 
United States of this character, and they be- 
come known throughout the criminal world, 
but there ought to be more of them. 

The compromising policeman is a man of 
another stripe. He knows about the un- 
compromising ‘ copper,’ has read about him 
and thought about him, but he excuses his 
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disinclination to accept him, as a model on 
the ground that, if he did, the thieves would 
“tear his town open.” 

“Why, if I should antagonize this class, 
as you suggest,” he will say to the protest- 
ing citizens, “they would come here some 
night and steal right and left just out of re- 
venge. I haven’t enough men to protect the 
city in that way. The Town Council only 
give me so much to run the entire force, and 
I have to manage the best way I can. If 
you'll give me mvure men I’ll try to drive all 
_ the thieves out of the city.” 

In certain instances his argument has 
some truth in it; it sometimes happens that 

he has not enough men to take care of the 
city from the uncompromising policeman’s 
point of view. The trouble is, however, that 
because he is thus handicapped he thinks 
that he can go a step further, and is justi- 
fied in reasoning thus: ‘“‘ Well, I had to pay 
to get this position, and if the people don’t 
want the town protected as it ought to be it 
isn’t my fault, and I’m going to get out of 
the jeb all that’s in it,” and then begins a 
miserable conniving with crime. 

To illustrate what a professional thief can 
accomplish with such a police officer let it 
be supposed that the thief is happily mar- 
ried, as is sometimes the case, has a fam- 
ily, and wants to live in a certain town. The 
chief of police knows him, however, and can 
disgrace his family, if he is so inclined. The 
thief wants his family left alone, he takes a 
pride in it, so he visits the chief at “‘ Head- 

- quarters,” and they have a talk. ‘ See here, 
chief,”’ he says, ‘‘ T’ll promise you not to do 
any work in your town, if you’ll promise to 
leave me and mine alone. 
going to cost me ?” 

Sometimes it costs money, not necessarily 
handed over the desk, and not always to 
the chief personally, but in a manner that 
is satisfactory to In other 
cases the matter is arranged without money, 
and the thief may possibly promise to “ tip 
off”? to the chief some well-known “ pro- 
fessional’? when he comes to town, so that 
the chief can get the benefit of an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers; they will say that 
such and such a man has been captured 
“after a long and exciting chase ably con- 
ducted by our brilliant chief.” The chase 
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all concerned. 
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generally amounts to 4 quiet walk to the 
hotel or saloon where the visiting thief is 
quietly reading a newspaper or drinking a 
glass of beer, and the capture dwindles down 
to a request on the part of the chief or his 
officer that the man shall go to the “ front 
office,’ which he does, wondering all the 
while who it was that “beefed” (told the 
chief who he was) on him. A number of the 
“fly catches,” as they are called in police 
parlance, which create so much comment in 
the press, can be explained in some such way 
as this. Meanwhile, however, what has be- 
come of the protected thief ? He may keep 
his word, a number of thieves do, and com- 
mit no theft in the town where he is al- 
lowed to live; it depends on how much 
money he needs to meet his various ex- 
penses, how dear his family is to him, and 
what temptations he encounters. 
break his word, however, and there are no 
ear-marks on his theft by which it can be 
definitely traced to him, all he has to say 
when asked by his protector as to who did 
it: “It must have been outside talent.” In 
other words, he can “ work” with almost 
absolute safety in the town, and the inno- 
cent public is paying taxes all the while for 
a police force that ought to be able to ap- 
prehend him. 

To prove that this case is not hypothetical 
but actual, I would say that I have recent- 
ly been in at least two cities where I know 
that professional thieves live with impunity, 
for I saw as many as ten in each, and they 
were not afraid to do criminal work in 
either. The police of both places claimed 
that in giving the thieves a domicile they 
were protecting their towns, but any one 
who knows either city well is aware that 
professional crime is prevalent. 

One of the worst features of the policy 
under consideration is its selfishness. A 
chief who says toa professional thief, “I 
will leave you alone if you will leave me 
alone,” practically. says to him: “Go to 
another town when you want to steal.” An 
amusing story is told in this connection 
about two chiefs who aired their different 
notions in regard to the matter at one of the 
annual conferences of the chiefs of police. 
One of them had said tentatively, so the 
story goes, that he had heard that in some 
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cities criminals were protected, and that he 
considered the practice a bad one. Another 
chief who was thought to favor such a pol- 
icy got up and said that he did not know 
much about the question in hand, but he did 
know that his town was particularly free of 
crime. “That may be, Bill,” retorted the 
first speaker, ‘but I’ll tell you what your 
thieves do—they come down to my town to 
steal and go back to yours, where they are 
left alone to live.”” I give the anecdote mere- 
ly as gossip, but it illustrates splendidly one 
of the worst results of compromise with 
crime. 

It sometimes happens that an entire munic- 
ipal administration, or, at any rate, the 
most powerful officials in it, favor the pol- 
icy of compromise, and then it is utterly im- 
possible to punish the criminal adequately. I 
have been in such communities. Not long 
ago I was in a town of about 10,000 inhab- 
itants where a “mob” of New York pick- 
pockets were caught in the act of attempt- 
ing to pick a pocket. On being charged with 
the crime by the officers who had discovered 
them, they admitted their guilt and profes- 
sion, and said: ‘‘ But what are you going to 
do about it ?” If the town authorities had 
been trustworthy the pickpockets could have 
been sent to the penitentiary; because there 
was practically no hope of securing their 
conviction in the local courts on,account of 
their ability to bribe, or to give a purely nom- 
inal bail and then run away, they were let 
go. 

One of the best illustrations of how a 
town’s officials sell themselves is embodied 
in the vile character ‘known as “the fixer.” 
I know this man best as a circus follower. 
Connected with nearly all shows, sometimes 
officially and sometimes not, are men who 
have all kinds of games of chance with 
which they swindle the public. In late years 
it has become necessary for these men, in 
order to run their games, to pay for what 
are called “ privileges,” and the man who se- 
Cures these is called “the fixer.” He goes 
to the mayor or the chief of police of a town, 
48 necessity requires—sometimes to both—as- 
sures them that the games are harmless 
(which they know is a lie), and hands them 
$25, $50, or $100 as circumstances may re- 
quire. In association with the men who 
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have the games are pickpockets and other 
professional thieves, indeed the gamesters 
themselves can frequently change clothes 
with the pickpockets and let the thieves at- 
tehd to the games while they pick pockets. 
It is not necessarily understood that the 
* crooks ’”’ are to be protected by the authori- 
ties to the extent that the gamesters are, 
but “the fixer,” who stands in with the 
thieves also, is supposed to be able to get 
them out of any serious trouble, or at least 
to warn them if he knows that trouble is 
brewing. : 

It was once my duty to run a race with a 
‘“‘ fixer,” and try to get the ear of a mayor 
of a town before he did. Two other officers 
and myself had assured ourselves that a 
“mob” of pickpockets were following up a 
circus which was being transported over the 
railroad we were protecting, and we knew 
that in one town at least “the fixer” had 
‘squared ”’ things with the authorities. The 
circus was on its way to another town on 
our lines, the mayor and police of which we 
believed we could swing our way if we got 
to them before “the fixer ” did, and we 
traveled there ahead of him. We were par- 
ticularly anxious to have the pickpockets ar- 
rested if they put in an appearance, and 
we told the mayor who they were, what 
protection they were getting, and explained 
to him how we would be approached 
by ‘the fixer.” The mayor listened to us, 
nodded his head from time to time, and then 
said: ‘‘ Well, there’ll be no fixing done in this 
tawn, and if you will point out the pick- 
pockets, when they come In, you may 
rest assured that they will be arrested. 
I can’t understand what the citizens of 
a town can be thinking of when they 
elect to office men such as you describe.” 
The pickpockets as well as “ the fixer”’ must 
have got wind of what we had done, for the 
former did not appear, and the latter made 
no call on the mayor. We learned, however, 
that he arranged things satisfactorily to all 
concerned in the town where the circus ex- 
hibited on the following day. 

How many towns in this country can be 
“fixed” in this manner is a question I 
would not attempt to answer, but I do know 
that in the district where I was on duty as 
a police officer a great deal of exercise 
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was necessary to beat “ the fixer” in a town 
where it was to his interests to buy up the 
local authorities; and I ask in wonderment, 
as did the mayor whom I have quoted: What 
are the citizens of a town thinking of when 
they allow such Corrupt officials to manage 
things ? Is it because they are ignorant of 
what goes on, or merely because they are in- 
different ? A friend in the police business, 
but a man who has understood how to re- 
main honest in spite of it, answers the ques- 
tion by saying: “‘ The world is a graft; flash 
enough boodle under nine noses out of ten 
and you can do as you like with them. Take 
New York, for instance. I could clean up 
that city in a week if the people would stand 
by me. ‘They wouldn’t do it. Enough would 
tumble down in front of some fixer to queer 
everything that I might do. You can’t do 
anything worth while in the police business 
unless you’ve got the people behind you, and 
they are as fickle as a cat. Why, if I were 
chief of police in New York, and I should 
clean up the city thoroughly, there is a class 
of business men who would come to me and 
say that I was taking away some of the 
main attractions of the city, and that they 
were going to make a kick about it. Heaven 
knows that the police are corrupt, but I tell 
you that the public is corrupt, too. See how 
thipgs are up in Canada! I have just come 
back from there, and I can assure you that 
there is no such sneak work going on up 
there as there is with us. Their police courts 
are as dignified almost as is our Supreme 
Court, and if a crook gets into one of them 
they settie him. How many crooks get what 
they ought to in this country ? About one 
in ten, and he could get off with a light sen- 
tence if he had money enough to square 
things.” 

Perhaps this is true, and we are indifferent 
to corruption as a people. Certainly the po- 
lice business makes one think so, but I have 
not been in it long enough to hold to this 
pessimistic notion. It is my opinion that the 
bulk of the people in the country do not.real- 
ize what goes on about them, and I can take 

my own experience as an example. I have 
seen more of criminal life, perhaps, than the 
average person, and it would seem that I 
ought to have been able to learn considera- 
ble about the corruption in the country, but 
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I must admit that until this experience in a 
police force I had no idea that it was as 
widespread as it is. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that people who have never had 
occasion to look into such matters at all, 
must be even more ignorant of the situation 
than I was. There is a great deal of wrong- 
doing that ought to be apparent to any one 
who takes an active part in municipal poli- 
tics, and the newspapers are continually re- 
porting things which can but make it ob- 
vious to all who read that there is a strong 
criminal class in the country; but one sel- 
dom takes such matters seriously until he is 
brought into close contact with them, and 
the general public is not thus influenced. 
Take the Mazet Committee now investigat- 
ing New York. So far as the police are con- 
cerned, I cannot see that the committee have 
brought to light much that is new, and it is 
difficult for me to take an interest in this 
part of the investigation. If they had sub- 
poenaed a few successful professional thieves 
located in New York, however, and per- 
suaded them to tell what they know, the 
situation would have been much clearer to 
me and to the general public., More interest 
and indignation would also have been 
areused if New York is “ protected” in the 
way that I have indicated in the case of 
other towns. The police are not going to 
help investigate themselves, and the public 
is not likely to be permanently affected by 
what they say. A very definite effect would 
be made upon me, however, if a thief would 
get up and tell on what basis he is allowed 
to live in New York, what it costs him, if 
anything, to “square” things when he is 
arrested, what his annual winnings are, and 
what in general he thinks of the criminal 
situation in the city. He is a specialist el- 
titled to speak with authority, and I would 
accept his statements as trustworthy. 

It is, of course, to be replied to all this that 
it is very difficult to persuade a thief to talk, 
but the point I would make is that the pub- 
lic seldom gets the truth in regard to such 
matters as are under consideration. It hears 
in an indefinite way that corruption is ram: 

pant, and then there is an investigation, but 
the average citizen rarely realizes what is 
going on until some personal business brings 
him in contact with the suspected officials. 
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“Hearts are Dust, Hearts’ Loves Remain” 


Let a man have his pocket picked, or his 
home robbed, for instance, and go to the po- 
lice about it, and he will begin to see how 
things are managed. If everybody could 
have this experience, meet both detective 
and thief, and all could have a talk together, 
there would be an awakening in public sen- 
timent that would be very beneficial. 
Meanwhile all that I can recommend is to 
hunt down the unknown thief referred to in 
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a former chapter—the man in public office 
who protects the known thief—and punish 
him hard. There are different methods by 
which he can be apprehended, but I know 
of none better than to catch the known thief 
and through him find out the other. The po- 
lice and court proceedings, if carefully fol- 
lowed, are bound to develop the facts, and 
these once secured the public is to blame if 
the unknown thief is not punished. 
New Yorx« City 


“Hearts are Dust, Hearts’ Loves Remain.” 
By Grace Denio Litchfield. 


66 OW unfair life is!” said Miss 
H Nancy, suddenly. “How unfair 
and hard!” 

Bertha looked up in lazy surprise. 

“Why, Auntie Nan! What is it?” 

Miss Nancy laughed nervously. 

“Oh, nothing! Nothing new. Nothing is 
new under the sun, you know—not even our 
longings and our wantings and our wonder- 
ings why every one cannot have her share. 
You girls have had so much—every one of 
you. You have only had to pick and choose 
among your lovers. Here is Belle just mar- 
ried, and you and Sallie both engaged, and 
even little May on the way to become so. 
While I—old as I am, I am not old enough 
yet not to mind.” 

Bertha stared. What had come over this 
teserved, tranquil little woman, whose nar- 
tow life ran usefully along among her nieces 
like a brook through a field of flowers, re- 
flecting whatever of brightness and bloom 
was about it ? But Miss Nancy could not 
instantly restrain herself. It is a dangerous 
thing to overpass any set boundaries of ret- 


icence by even a single step. She hurried 
on impetuously. 


“One never is old enough not to mind, 
and not to want one’s own or something that 
ight have been one’s own. I did not feel 
it so much when I lived alone. There was 
hothing to bring it home to me. But com- 
ing among all you happy young creatures 
showed up my life by contrast. I cannot 


help feeling as if I had not had all my 
rights.” 

She broke. off, astonished at herself, a 
faint deprecating color overspreading the 
fragile white-crocus prettiness of her face. 

Bertha’s eyes sparkled with amused pity. 
How could anything matter much after one 
was middle-aged ? Was anything of 
moment then ? 

“How strange you seem to-day, Auntie 
Nan,” she said. “ But for all your demure- 
ness I cannot believe you never had a lover. 
Was there really never any one, auntie—not 
when you were a girl 7” 

Miss Nancy shook her-head. ‘“ Not any 
one for me, my dear. Life’s best is not for 
all.” 

“Poor little Auntie!’ returned Bertha, 
with the condescending easy pity of the 
young and secure. “If but there had been 
a Jack for you as well as for me!” 

“Tf,” Miss Nancy ‘murmured. “ If.” 

She remained silent a time, then went 
away to her own room and sat motionless in 
her window, dreamily watching while the 
twilight slowly blurred the landscape into a 
homogeneous colorless thing like her life. 

That outbreak to Bertha had not been the 
expression of a passing discontent. It was 
the rebellion of a lifetime’s gathering—the 
final outery of a lifetime’s starvation and 
repression. When there was so much love 
in the world, why had she alone been de- 
nied it ? Why should she, too, not have had 


real 
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her story, at least, if nothing more? For 
there had been some one once. What woman 
exists in whose life there has not at some 
time been some one, and in whose heart 
there does not lurk the desire, however sub- 
jugated or ignored, for that without which 
her life must remain forever incomplete, 
altho she live it never so cheerily and crowd 
its every hour to the full with compensat- 
ing duties ? Yet how many women confess 
the feeling ? Miss Nancy did, indeed, ac- 
knowledge the truth to herself as she sat 
alone in the kindly screening dusk, but she 
recoiled, even then, before the temerity of 
the admission. Besides, what good accrues 
from the recognitfon of a want that can 
never be satisfied ? It is but converting an 
ignorance into a regret. 

Bertha was at her desk the next afternoon 
when a timid hand was laid upon her 
shoulder. She glanced around impatiently— 
who likes to be disturbed in the middle of a 
love letter ?—but at sight of her aunt’s face 
she brightened into immediate interest. 

“Why, Auntie!” 

Miss Nancy’s cheeks were flushed and her 
eyes downcast, and there was an odd flutter 
about all her delicate person. 

“Something has happened—just 
something,” she faltered. ‘ Not 
Ouly this.” 

She held an envelope before her niece’s 
eyes, and Bertha read the address aloud: 
“*Miss Nancy Rathbone, Edgewood, New 
York, United States America.’ A foreign let- 
ter! I did not know you had any foreign 
correspondents, Auntie. What an extreme- 
ly peculiar hand! Whom is it from ?” 

“It is from—Rome, Italy.” 

“Yes, I see the postmark plainly enough. 
But who wrote it ? What is it about ?” 

Miss Nancy walked off a few steps. “It is 
not about much of anything. It is just a let- 
ter. You must not expect too much all at 
once.” 

“ Auntie!” declared Bertha, 
ly. “It is from a man!” 

Miss Nancy gave a pleased laugh, and 
thrust the envelope into- her pocket. 

“Oh, come!” objected the young girl, 
springing toward her. “That is not fair. 
You can’t tell me just that and nothing more. 
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You must make a clean confession. Who is 
he, Auntie ? Quick, or I will get the letter 


“and find out for myself.” 


“Oh, no, no!” cried Miss Nancy, guard- 
ing her treasure with both hands. “ It is not 
meant for any one else. No one may see the 
letter.” 

“Auntie Nan! Auntie Nan! 
from a sweetheart !” 

“N-no, n-no!” stammered Miss Nancy. 

Bertha caught her aunt by both arms, and, 
pushing the frail figure into an arm chair, 
stood over her playfully. 

“Now, then, you dear frightened soul, I 
say it is from a sweetheart! Don’t deny 
it. I know itis. Who is he, Auntie ? Who? 
Who ?” : 

Miss Nancy feebly attempted to push the 
young girl away. “I cannot say anything 
while you stand so close and look me in the 
eyes. There is so little to tell. Well, then, 
if you will have it—years ago I knew a young 
man. His name was Arthur—Arthur Keene.” 

She pronounced the syllables slowly, re- 
luctantly, as if the wording of them shook 
out the name indelicately from among the 
fragrant lavender leaves of her memory, in 
which it had lain embalmed for so long. 

“ Auntie! And you vowed only yesterday 
that there was no one!” 

“But we were not sweethearts. That 
is——”’ She stumbled and stopped. 

“JT understand,” said Bertha, encourag- 
ingly. “You were not precisely engaged. 
Neither were Jack and I for an age. But! 
Well. And then ?” 

“Then we were separated.” Miss Nancy's 
face changed. “I never saw him again.” 

“You quarreled ?” 

“No, no! We never quarreled.” 

Bertha was hanging on her words breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Somebody came _ between you ? 
Another girl ?” 

Miss Nancy hesitated. Bertha eagerly fol- 
lowed up the clew. “There was another 
girl ? Say, Auntie, was there ?” 

“ Y—yes.”’ 

“ Horrid thing ! How I hate her!” 

Miss Nancy hastily lifted her faded, gel- 
tle, gray eyes. There was an earnest, almost 
a reproving look in them. “ You must not 
say that, dear. Elsie Brown was a sweet 
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girl. She was unstable—light—but she was 
a sweet girl and pretty as a pink. She was 
my dearest friend.” 

“ And she stole your lover from you? I 
like that!” 

“No, oh, no! You do not mean to, but 
you do her wrong. She was a sweet girl, I 
tell you.” 

“Yet she came between you. I know she 
did. Did he marry her ?” 

“No. She married some one else.” 

“The jilt!” ; 

“Hush, Bertha!” Miss Nancy’s soft voice 
grew suddenly quite stern. “You do not 
understand. Elsie never did anything wrong. 
She forgot him—that is all—and—and—he 
and I were separated.” 

“You poor little young Auntie! How 
hard ! And you knew all the time that it was 
you he really loved ?” 

Miss Nancy turned aside her head, crim- 
soning to the ears. “My dear,” she an- 
swered very gently and with great effort, 
“T only knew all the time that I loved him.” 

“You sweet old darling! Has he mar- 
ried ?” 

“ No.” = 

“Hurrah!” Bertha executed a gay pi- 
rouette. ‘‘ And at last he has come back to 
his first love—and he has written to tell you 
so? You might just as well confess, Auntie, 
as blush so outrageously. I never saw such 
blushing! How does he say it? Do tell 
me, there’s a dear! And what reason does 
he give for not writing sooner ?” 

“There was nothing to explain, Bertha. I 
always understood it perfectly. He was 
never to blame for anything.” 

“Bless your loyal heart! But you are to 
have your rights at last, are you not, Auntie 
Nan? He is coming back to you now, is he 
not ?” 

Miss Nancy’s ‘fingers. moved nervously in 
her lap. “ He does not say. It is—it is only 
a letter, I told you. But I—I——” 

“Oh, you read between the lines, of 
course!” supplemented Bertha, blithely. 

“That is what Jack and I do. We write 
wide apart on purpose. At least now, tho, 
you will write to Mr. Keene, will you not, 
Auntie ?” 


Miss Nancy’s head drooped. ‘“‘ Yes,’’ she 
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answered at last in a voice trembling with a 
subdued pathetic happiness. “That much I 
may do. I shall write t6 him.” 

“A nice letter, Auntie ? As nice as mine 
to Jack ?” 

Miss Nancy looked*up. The light of a new 
spring time seemed to have passed trans- 
formingly over her. Her eyes were deep and 
dark and young again. “You could not 
write your Jack such a letter if you tried,” 
she said. “I have waited years to write to 
him. It is as if I had been dumb till now.” 

Bertha laid her hand sympathetically over 
Miss Nancy’s thin fingers. They were hot 
and quivering as if with eagerness to begin, 
and.the girl impulsively drew her to the desk, 
sweeping her own half-finished note uncere- 
moniously out of the way. “Sit here and be- 
gin at once—now, while you are in the mood 
for it,” she ordered, with the unconscious 
patronage of the competent adviser. “I 
will go away to leave you alone. And, 
Auntie, may I tell the girls ?” 

Little waves of color ran over Miss 
Nancy’s transparent cheeks in alternative 
negative and assent. “Do what you like,” 
she murmured, faintly. ‘There is not real- 
ly anything to tell, you know.” And she bent 
her head low over the desk, while Bertha 
flew jubilantly from the room. 

It was an unusually long letter that Miss 
Nancy wrote, and from beginning to end the 
writing of it was one exquisite, intoxicating 
joy. When at last she appeared, cloaked and 
bonneted among her nieces, some new and 
vital atmosphere, vibrant with intense emo- 
tion, seemed to enter with her. 

The three young girls looked at her awk- 
wardly, deeply interested, yet not knowing 
how to express themselves, for even keener 
than their curiosity in the hinted love story 
was their sense of the incongruity of con- 
necting it with Auntie Nan. How could love 
begin all over again for any one at a time 
when it ought to be coming to an end ? Why, 
Auntie Nan was nearly fifty years old. To 
think of her at that age with a lover was 
like watching for the sunrise in the middle 
of the day. 

“Tam going to the village to post a letter,” 
Miss Nancy said, irresolutely, interpreting 
the expression on their frank, mobile faces, 
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“There is no hurry, you know,” Sallie ob- 
served. “There is no mail steamer before 
Saturday.” 

“On!” returned Miss Nancy, confusedly. 
“T had not thought about the steamers.” 

“Dear me, you' will have to wait a whole 
month for your answer!” said Bertha, com- 
miseratingly. “‘ How will you do it ? I could 
never wait so long as that!” 

“A month,” repeated Miss Nancy, soberly. 
“ But I have waited ali my life. A month is 
no time at-all.’”’ And, looking into her pa- 
tient face, the girls realized that its reticence 
guarded some deep and abiding passion such 
as yet they had not dreamed of. 

They talked much of Mr. Keene in the fol- 
lowing days after the first reserve had worn 
away, and Miss Nancy was persuaded into 
showing them a photograph which she had 
had hidden away for twenty years. It was 
a charming face, manly and full of sweet- 
ness, and Miss Nancy’s eyes grew dim as she 
gazed at it. 

“ He looks ever so much like Jack, doesn’t 
he ?”? Bertha commented in delight, and 
Miss Nancy confessed that he did, and that 
the chance resemblance had always been a 
secret element in her partiality for the young 
fellow. 

“ Of course, Mr. Keene must have changed 
immensely, tho,” Sallie said, ruthlessly, look- 
ing over her shoulder. ‘‘ He could not possi- 
bly look like that now, you know. He is sure 
to be rather bald and fat.” ; 

“ He will always look exactly the same to 
me,” Miss Nancy insisted, and the girls 
loved her the more for her simplicity, tho 
making a little merry over it behind her 
back. There was no denying, however, that 
Miss Nancy was invested with a new im- 
portance in the eyes of this saucy group by 
the discovery of her lover, and the gentle lit- 
tle lady throve visibly in the beneficent at- 
mosphere of heroineship. Never since she 
had come to take charge of her orphan nieces 
had she held her delicate head so straight 
or issued her mild orders so confidently. She 
began, too, to study the modes and to dress 
still more daintily, courting .suggestions in 
modernities of adornment, and allowing the 
girls to work their will with her soft, dull 

hair, in the end adopting tne style that they 
agreed upon as the most becoming. 
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“It is only natural that I should like to 
look my best,” she said, apologetically. 

They assented with a heartiness that did 
their understanding credit, and beguiled her 
into talking more and more of Mr. Keene, 
teasing her into various small reminiscences 
of the days when she first knew him and 
completing her sketchy outlines to suit them- 
selves, while exulting in the embarrassment 
occasioned by their audacity. 

“How about that rose that you saved to 
wear for him, Auntie Nan ?” Sallie asked 


one. evening. ‘‘Do you suppose he has it 


yet ?” 

**My dear, I do not know what eventually 
became of the rose,’’ Miss Nancy replied in 
the slow, careful way in which she weighed 
her every word when speaking of her lover. 
“I have not seen it since that night. The 
garden was full of roses, but this was the 
loveliest. It grew just beside the gate.” 

“ But, of course, you gave it to him when 
you went to get it and found him there? 
Own up, Auntie Nan! Did you not ?” 

“No, dear,’ the gentle voice returned in 
its precise accents. ‘I did not give it to him. 
He took it.” 

“And what did he do with it, Auntie? 
Did he put it in his coat and swear it was 
your picture laid upon his breast ? Did he? 
Do say!” 

Miss Nancy looked straight at her inquisi- 
tor. Her voice grew oddly hard. “No. El- 
sie stood there, too. He gave it to Elsie 
Brown.” 

Then a look of an old haunting pain 
crossed her features, and Bertha and May 
“recognized instinctively that here was some 
holy ground no touch should descerate. But 
natures are not gifted alike with spiritual 
insight, and heedless Sallie rattled on. 

“But didn’t he give you a kiss for the 
rose, Auntie Nan, later, when Elsie was not 
there ? Don’t be shy of us girls. We know 
all about roses and kisses. Say, didn’t he 
kiss you ?” 

Miss Nancy suddenly stiffened and drew 
back, dropping her lids over a curious look 
of ashamed longing that leaped into her eyes. 
“No,” she answered, coldly. “He never 
kissed me—not then nor any time.” And 
they all grew uncomfortable together, and 
wished that the question had not been asked. 
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A day or so after the first mail that could 
have brought Miss Nancy a reply to her let- 
ter, she came back from the post-office, hav- 
ing lately assumed the charge of carrier, 
and, finding Bertha on the porch, laid a let- 
ter in the girl’s lap. ““ Something from your 
Jack, dear,’ she said, and then touched her 
pocket with a nervous hand. ‘A letter for 
me, too,’”’ she added, in a wnisper and hur- 
ried away. When she reappeared, long 
after, her eyes were shining, and there was a 
bright flush on her cheeks. 

““T have been writing—that is all,” she ex- 
plained, simply, when her nieces roguishly 
commented ou her looks. “ You don’t know 
what it is to me to write to him at last.” 

From that day she wrote at regular inter- 
vals, and always for hours afterward she 
looked as one who, fainting of thirst, had 
come upon an oasis in a desert. By degrees 
she became altogether a different woman. 
The reserve, self-restraint and aloofness 
wkich had hitherto kept her a stranger in 
her home, meited gradually away, and her 
nieces, to their astonishment, sounded depths 
of feeling in her in comparison with which 
their own seemed drolly shallow. Insensi- 
bly, too, her attitude toward them changed. 
She was no longer “ just Auntie Nan,” the 
chaperon and housekeeper, doer of all the 
slight drudgeries so irksome in the doing and 
so indispensable to peaceful living, but the 
virtual head of the house, as she should have 
been, the critic and not the criticised, some 
one to consult and defer to and obey. 

When Sallie’s wedding day drew near, 
Miss Nancy came prominently forward as 
never before, taking a more authoritative 
and, if possible, a more interested part in the 
preparations than even the bride elect, no de- 
tail proving too petty to claim her closest 
care. 

“How good you are to me!” Sallie said, 
gratefully. ‘‘ How can I ever repay you ?” 

“By coming back and helping when it is 
her turn and all this is to do for her,” sug- 
gested Bertha. 


“For me?” exclaimed Miss Nancy, start- 
led and confused. “ For me ?” 

“ Certainly, you dear goosey. What do you 
Suppose all these letters are leading up to ? 
How soon is it to be, Auntie Nan ?” 

“IT have not thought.” Miss Nancy was 
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all in a tremor, looking at the girls in a 
dazed way. ‘You must give me time to 
think.” 

“Time!” echoed Sallie. “You have had 
months and months already. What does Mr. 
Keene say about it, Auntie Nan ? When is 
he coming back ?” 

“ Not—not now,” faltered Miss Nancy. 

“When he comes the wedding will be at 
once, of course,” Sallie declared. ‘“‘ And what 
on earth is to be done with May and Bertha 
then ? They will have to come to Belle or 
me.” 

Miss Nancy’s thin lips straightened. 
** Child,” she said, seriously, “‘ set your mind 
at rest. I will never leave them.” 

“So you think now, but wait till he 
comes !’’ objected Bertha. 

Miss Nancy only set her lips the more de- 
terminedly and went away to her room and 
sat and thought and thought. How could 
the girls imagine she would leave them ? 

A couple of days after Sallie’s wedding, as 
the two remaining sisters sat together, Miss 
Nancy came in from hor wonted walk to the 
post-office. She went directly to Bertha and 
began at once in a husky, strained voice: 

“Do you remember what Sallie said about 
Mr. Keene’s coming home to—to marry.me?’”’ 

“Yes, indeed!” ejaculated both girls sim- 
ultaneously. ‘“ Well ?” 

Miss Nancy extended a small tremulous 
hand. An envelope lay tightly crushed with- 
in it. ; 

“IT have had—a letter.” 

“He is coming back ? 
** When ?” 

Miss Nancy crimsoned violently and made 
no answer. Bertha sprang up excitedly. 
“When is he coming, Auntie ? By the next 
steamer ?” 


Oh, Auntie! 


“He does not mention any steamer.” 

“But when ? When? How soon?” 

Miss Nancy’s head hung _ guiltily. She 
locked singularly distressed, and, tho her 
lips moved, she did not speak. The girls 
hovered about her with a sudden realization 
of all that the coming of this man meant to 
them. 

“Oh, dear, dear Auntie Nan!” they cried. 
“What shall we ever do without you! How 
can we give you up even to him ?” 

Miss Nancy's eyes filled, ‘ Children,” sh 
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said, brokenly, “I shall never leave you. I 
could not. Do not fear.” 

“You sweet, unselfish soul!’ Bertha ex- 
claimed remorsefully. “As if we would 
stand for one moment in the way of your 
happiness! For ‘it is your happiness to 
marry him, is it not, Auntie Nan ?” 

“Oh, yes; I am happy, very happy !” Miss 
Nancy said, softly, and broke into a low un- 
expected sob on Bertha’s neck, and refused 
to say anything more. 

But later, in the twilight hour of con- 
fidences, as the three sat beside the fire, 
Bertha and May broached the subject again, 
and, tho Miss Nancy sat quite silent, neither 
confessing nor denying anything, they 
chatted on unrepulsed, giving their fancies 
free rein and indulging in every conceivable 
girlish speculation as to Mr. Keene’s looks 
and ways, and what he would do and say 
when he came. , 

“You might at least read us a bit of his 
last letter to make us know him better,’ 
Bertha pleaded. ‘Oh, Auntie dear, just a 
line or two! Please! Please !”’ 

Miss Nancy turned scarlet. ‘‘ No, child,” 
she said, firmly, and her eyes fell. “ Ar- 
thur’s letters are for no one.” It was the 
first time that she had spoken of him by his 
Christian name alone. It brought him very 
near. May nestled up to her coaxingly. 

“Tell us what you said to him, Auntie 
darling. That will do quite as well.” 

“Will it ?”? Miss Nancy asked. “ Well; I 
do not mind. I never wrote him so short a 
letter before. I said——’’ she hesitated so 
long that her audience began to chafe. At 
last she went on slowly. “I said: ‘I have 
been lonely for you all my life. If you do 
not come back to me, I shall be lonely for 
you till I die.’ ” 

“Oh!” said Bertha, much disappointed. 
“Was that all? Did you say nothing but 
that ?” 

““ Not another word.” 

** How shabby of you!” expostulated Ber- 
tha. “ Why, I find ever so much more than 
that to say to Jack every time.” 

Miss Nancy looked at her strangely. “ You 
never said as much as that to Jack. You 
could not. You do not know what loneli- 
ness is.” 

“Perhaps,” Bertha admitted, unwillingly. 
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“ However, if Mr. Keene sails soon, he will 
not get your letter.” 

Miss Nancy drew a quick, sharp breath 
that sounded like a sigh. ‘“‘ No, he cannot 
get it. All the same, I had to write it. The 
words were burning me.” 

“Well, I suppose we must set at once 
about getting your wedding gown,” said Ber- 
tha, practically. 

“Oh!” Miss Nancy exclaimed, almost in 
a fright. ‘‘ My wedding gown ?”’ 

She stood irresolute under their reiterated 
assurances that she must be in readiness, 
dallying with the idea and changing from 
white to pink like a bashful girl. Presently 
some thought struck her. She looked up 
diffidently. 

“Do you think it would do—that it would 
not be foolish—to get a white one ?” 

“Of course it must be white!” May re- 
sponded with decision. ‘*‘ What else should 
it be? We will send to New York to-mor- 
row for samples.” 

So the material was selected and pur- 
chased, a soft, rich, white silk over which 
Miss Nancy passed an appreciative hand 
again and again. “It will be time enough 
to have it made when the day is fixed,” she 
said, and bore it away to her room with a 
look of mingled shame and triumph. 

Bertha smiled as the door closed. ‘ That 
silk would suit me perfectly, you know, May. 
It is just what I have always said I wanted. 
But really—for Auntie Nan— +!” 

*“* And why not for Auntie Nan ?” retorted 
May. ‘“ Are only young girls to have pretty 
things ? Dear Auntie Nan! She shall look 
her very sweetest on her wedding day.” 

That day seemed nearing fast. Still Miss 
Nancy would give her nieces no clew as to 
when she expected Mr. Keene, declining to 
answer whenever the direct question was 
put to her. 

‘“Don’t tease her!” May begged of Ber- 
tha at last. ‘“‘ Evidently she prefers us not 
to know. She does not want us watching 
her.” 

“Oh, as to that!” Bertha replied, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, “I shall know just 
by watching. I am absolutely sure he is on 
the water now, she looks so restless and dis- 
turbed and keeps such track of the weather 
reports and the shipping news. She told me 
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last evening that she saw there had been 
dreadful storms at sea lately. It is to be 
hoped nothing will happen to the poor old 
gentleman.” 

“Take care!” May warned. “I-hear her 
at the front door. She has been to the post- 
office.” 

But Miss Nancy did not come where they 


were. Contrary to her wont, she passed on 


at once to her own room. Hours went by 
and still she remained upstairs until her 
nieces grew anxious and began to question 
what could keep her there so long. By din- 
ner time she had still not appeared, and, 
when the maid brought word that Miss 


Rathbone wished nothing, and the young la- 


dies were to dine without her, Bertha and 
May glanced at each other in alarm, and, 


with a common impulse, turned and flew . 


up to her door. It was locked, but, in re- 
sponse to their appeals, it was at last thrown 
open. 

“Come in,’ Miss Nancy said. “I have 
something to tell you.”’ She stood just with- 
in the threshold as they entered. The shades 
had all been lowered. They could not see 
her features distinctly, but the excess of 
quiet in her voice indicated a repressed agi- 
tation. May threw her arms about her. 

“ Auntie, darling, not bad news! Don’t 
say it is bad news!” 

Miss Nancy stood so still within the en- 


circling arms that May was more frightened 


than if she had felt her tremble. 

“He is dead, children,’ she. said, slowly. 
“Arthur Keene is dead. That is what I 
have to tell you.” 

“Auntie! Auntie!” the girls cried out 
together. But she went on steadily in cu- 
viously even measured tones: 

“He was drowned. It was on the twenty- 
fifth. The captain of the steamer wrote me 
about it. There was a. storm. A _ horrible 
storm. He was on the deck. A wave struck 
him and swept him into the sea. They 
stopped the ship, but it was no use. He was 
lost.’ 

“Oh, Auntie! Oh, Auntie, darling!” the 
two girls cried again, and could say no 
more, struck dumb in the face of such a 
tragedy. They clung to her closely, and 
May burst into tears. Miss Nancy disen- 
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gaged herself and drew away, troubled by 
their distress. 

“Hush, children. Don’t cry. I did not 
think you would mind so much. I do not 
want you to mind. This is my sorrow. No 
one else loved him—only I. Even Elsie for- 
got him. But I loved him better than all the 
world, better even than you love Jack—bet- 
ter than any happy. wife loves her husband 
anywhere the world over. But he is dead, 
and everything ends there. Now leave me 
alone. I do not want anything. No, not 
even your sympathy. Forgive me. I am 
not ungrateful, but you cannot understand. 
No one can. Leave me, please. I want to 
be quite alone.” 

So the girls crept away, grieved to the soul 
for her, yet abashed and somewhat hurt. 
Why should she say that they did not under- 
stand ? They felt. that they did. Late that 
evening Miss Nancy joined them. She was 
dressed in deep mourning, and over her arms 
she carried the white silk bought for her 
wedding gown, together with a quantity of 
exquisite filmy lace. Bertha and May hur- 
ried to meet her, startled at sight of her 
black dress, their young faces full of sym- 
pathetic emotion. But Miss Nancy’s face 
was calm, almost peaceful. She smiled at 
them quite naturally, and:-with something 
like a subdued exaltation in her bearing she 
held out to Bertha the white lace and silk. 

“ Take it, my dear. I have no use for it. 
It shall make your wedding gown. This——” 
she looked down at herself—‘ this is some- 
thing I put by when I left off crape for your 
mother. I shall never leave it off again.” 

Bertha had no answer ready, and May 
could only clasp her aunt’s hand tightly. 
Speech is most fettered where sympathy is 
strongest. 

“TI shall miss my letters so,’ Miss Nancy 
said a little tremulously. ‘‘ You cannot 
think ‘what it has been to me to write to 
him. It has eased me like the opening of a 


_ flood gate.” 


The girls still stood silent and constrained. 
Miss Nancy went to the hearth and stirred 
the fire into a blaze, then -turned to them, 
her slender, black-robed figure seeming to 
grow taller and unfamiliar as the flames 
Jeaped up behind it. 
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“Come, let us sit down and talk.” They 
_ came shyly and sat by her on either side, so 
hushed and grave that one would have 
thought the trouble theirs, instead of hers. 
She took a hand of each and began to talk 
freely of the man that was dead, and of her 
love for him, and of how he had filled her 
heart to entirety from the day she had first 
known him. Once or twice her eyes moist- 
ened, but her voice remained firm and her 
manner sweet and composed, with a re- 
pressed something in it which seemed less 
grief than pride. It was as if her sorrow, 
instead of crushing her to the earth, heu 
lifted her above need of pity, and as she 
talked her nieces came to feel obscurely that 
her love was more to her even than her 
lover, so that in loving’ him she was not 
wholly comfortless now that she had lost 
him. 

“How she has adored him. all these 
years!” Bertha said to May when the sis- 
ters were alone in their bedroom. ‘“‘ He must 
have been lovely, he looked so much like 
Jack. But I wish she would cry or some- 
thing. Think how I should go on if it were 
Jack! It is not natural for her to be so 
calm.” 

‘“‘That is because her love is so great,” an- 
swered wise Muay. “ What is beyond ex- 
pression is bound to be dumb.” 

“Nonsense!” Bertha rejoined, unbeliev- 
ingly. “She will probably break down by 
to-morrow. It is not human for her to take 
it as she does.” 

But Miss Nancy did not break down the 
next day or any time thereafter, and, apart 
from her mourning, which she never light- 
ened, her life went on unchanged. Her 
nieces surprised her now and then sitting 
dreamily in the dusk, her slim hands loosely 
folded, and she would glance up with a 
faint smile, and say: “‘ You cannot think how 
I miss my letters.” But they nevér found 
her in tears. And, tho she sometimes men- 
tioned her lover’s name, lingeringly, as if 
the mere saying of it gave her pleasure, she 
never again could be induced to speak of 
him at any length, seeming to have folded 
away his memory for good and all among 
the perfumed relics of her past. 

So Bertha’s wedding day came and went, 
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and Miss Nancy and May were alone in the 
old home. 

“What should I do without you, Auntie 
Nan !”? May said time and again. ‘“ You are 
become so much to me, and I need you so! 
What should I have done if Mr. Keene had 
taken you away ?” 

“IT would not have left you,’”’ Miss Nancy 
always declared soberly. ‘‘ You need not 
have been afraid.” And she never said any 
more. 

Bertha had gone abroad for her wedding 
journéy, and soon after her return she and 
Jack came to make a visit at Edgewood. She 
was in radiant spirits as befitted a bride; 
nevertheless, May soon perceived that there 
was something on her sister’s mind which 
she was waiting the opportunity to communi- 
cate, and the first moment that they were 
alone Bertha burst out eagerly: 

“Oh, May, I have the strangest thing to 
tell you—the most impossible thing ! Whom 
do you think I met at Genoa a few nights 
before we sailed ? Elsie Brown! At least, 
she is not Elsie Brown now. She is Elsie 
Vannini. It seems she married an Italian, 
and has lived in Rome ever since—in Rome, 
May!” 

May’s eyes were wide with interest. ‘ That 
hateful Elsie Brown who spoiled Auntie 
Nan’s life ? You met her ?” 

‘She is not hateful, May. She is exactly 
what Auntie said. She is a sweet little 
woman, rather shallow and affected, per- 
haps, but she must have been tremendously 
pretty once. She sat opposite us at the 
-table @héte, and kept staring at Jack all the 
time. After dinner she came up to us in the 
salon, and said he looked so like some one 
she had once known that we must excuse 
her for asking if he were any relation. And 
just imagine my astonishment when she 
said she meant Arthur Keene !” 

_ “She saw the likeness, too, then. Well ?” 

“Why, when she found I was <Auntie’s 
niece, of course, she told me who she was, 
and she became at once so utterly frank and 
unreserved that it all came out.” 

“What came out ?” 

“One extraordinary fact after another, and 
all without her suspecting a thing. Of 
course we were not going to give Auntie 
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Nan away, even to her dearest friend, but 
Jack asked such splendid: questions. May, 
Mr. Keene never cared for Auntie at all!” 

“Oh, Bertha !” 

“My dear, he was engaged to Elsie Brown 
before Auntie Nan ever even saw him. That 
night she went to the gate to get the rose 
and found him and Elsie there, was when 
she first learned of their engagement. 

“Was that it ? Poor little Auntie!” 

“Yes, I feel awfully sorry for her. It was 
natural enough she should have cared for 
him. There was no one, you know, in Car- 
lisle, and, being so like Jack, of course, he 
was charming. But, May, wait till you hear! 
You will never, never believe it. It is in- 
credible ! Arthur Keene—the man Auntie 
Nan put on black for last year, died over 
twenty years ago!” 

“ Bertha!” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes! I know perfectly 
what I am saying. Jack has made private 
inquiries since, and all that Elsie Vannini 
told us is absolutely true. Absolutely. He 
went to Europe on business, and he was com- 
ing home for the wedding, and it all hap- 
pened exactly as Auntie Nan told us it did. 
There was a frightful storm and he was 
washed overboard. It was on the twenty-fifth 
of November. And the captain was a friend of 
Auntie Nan’s people, and he wrote her the 
news so that she might break it gently to 
Elsie. Just think of the shock to Auntie, 
with no one to break it gently to her, and she 
loving him asI do Jack!” _ 

May caught her sister by the arm. “ But, 
Bertha, who was that other Arthur Keene 
then—the man who was coming home a year 
ago to marry Auntie Nan ?” 

“There was no other Arthur Keene.” 

“Bertha! Bertha! Auntie would never 
have lied so to us about it.” 

“JT know that, May. I cannot understand 
it. But I have tried to remember everything 
she told us, and I can’t recall her ever say- 
ing anything positive to us. Don’t you 
know how she used just to hint at things 
and leave us to piece them out as we 
chose ?” 

“But he wrote to her, Bertha.” 

“Did he ? She never showed us anything 
of his,” 
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“Why, she showed you his first letter.” 

“May, Elsie Vannini wrote that letter!” 

“ Elsie Vannini !” 

‘IT discovered it in the simplest way in the 
world. She said she had written to Auntie 
from Rome a couple of years ago, and had 
never had any answer, and she handed me 
her address book to see if she had the right 
address. And I could hardly credit my eyes. 
It was the identical handwriting that I saw 
on that envelope—a most curious, unusual 
sort of scrawl. There was no possible mis- 
taking it.” 

“What can it all mean!” May exclaimed, 
in bewilderment. ‘ Auntie Nan certainly 
wrote to him.” 

“That is the puzzle of it. She wrote to 
him beyond a doubt. I never meant to spy 
on her, but one day I came up suddenly 
when she was writing, and I could not help 
seeing. I will not tell even you, May, 
how the letter began, except that I saw his 
name there; but poor old darling, it makes 
my heart ache to remember how scared and 
ashamed she was, and how quickly she cov- 
ered up the sheet. Yet how could she write 
to the man if he were dead ?” 

“Perhaps she wrote just for the relief of 
it. It made her so happy always. She prob- 
ably destroyed the letters. You know we 
never saw her mail one. She always would 
go alone to the post-office.” 

“Yes, but really I hardly know what to 
think, May. I cannot believe she made up 
the whole story just to fool us girls with it. 
That would not be one bit like her. One 
thing is clear, tho, and that is that Arthur 
Keene died when Auntie was a girl, and that 
he was not her lover.’ 

“He gave her his picture at least, Ber- 
tha.” 

“* Not even that. I told Elsie Vannini that 
I had seen his picture—there seemed no harm 
in admitting just that—and she said that she 
gave it to Auntie Nan before she married. 
She had stacks of Mr. Keene’s photographs, 
and she wanted the frame it was in. By the 
way, she said that Auntie Nan never for- 
gave her for marrying. Auntie thought she 
ought to have kept true to Arthur’s memory 
forever. It made a complete break in their 
friendship. They never corresponded after- 
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ward. It was the merest accident her hap- 
pening to write that one letter, and she was 
not surprised at receiving no reply.” 

“JY wonder if it could have been that let- 
ter that put it into Auntie’s head,” May said, 
thoughtfully. “It must have brought the 
past vividly before her, and perhaps it re- 
minded her how much more faithful she had 
been than Elsie. Perhaps she began to 
pretend to herself that he had loved her, in- 
stead of Elsie, and that he was coming back 
to her now, and her trying to make us think 
so may have been only a way of making it 
seem more real to herself. The letters she 
wrote were real enough, I am sure.” 

“TJ do not know what to think,” Bertha re- 
peated, helplessly. “But Jack fancies she 
has ended by actually believing it, instead 
of pretending it, and he is always right.” 

“TI do not see how we are ever to know,” 
sighed May. ‘‘ We cannot ask her.” 

“Decidedly not!” agreed Bertha, em- 
phatically. Just there the door opened, and 
Miss Nancy came in, sweet and smiling, with 
tender, bright eyes and a pale pink spot on 
each delicate cheek. 

“J hated to be so long away from you, 
Bertha, dear,” she said, brightly. ‘‘ But Jack 
kept me. I never can resist Jack. He has 
such a way with him, and he looks so like 
Arthur. He might almost be Arthur.” 

She sighed—a soft, not unhappy sound, and 
the sisters exchanged a quick glance. Ber- 
tha went to her and passed a loving arm 
about her. 
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“Auntie, darling, it is good to see you 
again, and you look so well and so like your- 
self. Only——” she hesitated, then resumed 
very gently. “Shall you always wear this 
black gown? It is so somber! Shall you 
never take it off ?” 

A vague distress clouded Miss Nancy’s 
placid face. She looked down at her dress, 
clasping its folds in both hands. “Jack 
asked me that just now,” she said, in a 
troubled voice. “It is strange you should 
speak of it, too. I thought you understood. 
Jack asked if I would not leave it off. But I 
told him how happy it makes me to wear it 
—no one knows how happy. It is not a sign 
of grief. It is only a sign that I remember 
when every one else has forgotten. I am 
happier in the right to mourn for him than 
I have been all my iife in loving him. I 
could not leave it off, for I shall remember 
always, you know. And I thought you 
understood. Still——” 

She paused and looked up with a sudden 
chiidlike humility and wistfulness. 

“T will do just as you say, children. Do 
you want me to take this off ?” 

There were tears in the eyes of both the 
girls. Bertha leaned over her and kissed her 
impulsively. 

“No! No, indeed! Wear it always, 
Auntie Nan, always. How could we think 
differently from Jack ? We could not want 
you to leave it off, even if we did not quite 


understand.” 
WasuinctTon, D. C, 


By Her Grace. 


By Lewis Worthington Smith. 


Y my lady’s wilding grace, 
By the fawn look in her face, 
By the light of eyes that lure 
Through their saintliness demure, 
I am pledged to laugh or sigh 
As she smiles or passes by. 


By the dreams that flush her cheek, 
By the wish'I dare not speak, 

By the holy thoughts that spring 

In her spirit’s whispering, 

I am pledged to reverence meet 

In a lover at her feet. 


By the grace she deigns bestow, 
By her soul’s white lily glow, 

By a something in her eyes, 

Awe and faith and sweet surprise, 
I am pledged to cast away 

Self, and be what angels may. 


Tasor, Iowa, 
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The Preparation of the Boers. 


By An American Resident in Johannesburg. 


WO weeks ago I wrote you that the re- 
T ply of the Transvaal Government 
meant war. Since then nothing has 
happened to lessen the probabilities, but on 
the contrary events seem rushing forward to 
that awful catastrophe. The Free State Raad 
has met and after protracted secret session 
has voted “ without one dissentient voice” 
that come what would they cast in their 
lot with the South African Republic. This 
action was expected and surprises no one. 
Four days ago was: published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette a statement preparing the pub- 
lic for martial law when it should be pro- 
’ daimed. This was followed two days after 
by a proclamation suspending the civil 
courts, and martial law is now expected to- 
morrow or next day. To-day’s mail will 
probably be the last to leave Johannesburg 
for weeks, perhaps months. All the Uitland- 
er newspapers are expected to be suspended, 
and no news except such as has filtered 
through the Government censorship will be 
allowed to reach the public. We shall be in 
the position of those who are in the midst of 
the conflict and know less about it than those 
at a distance. 

The last week has witnessed a general 
calling out of the burghers and their depart- 
ure to the eastern and western frontiers. 
One cannot withhold a tribute of praise to 
this people at the way they have sprung to 
arms, and dare to meet in battle array the 
might of Britain’s Empire. There has been 
no inspiring music of fife and drum, no stir- 
ting addresses. None of these things were 
heeded. When notice was given that arms 
would be given out, all day long the burghers 
Were waiting eager to obtain the coveted 
“Mauser.” On Wednesday night last week 
came the first rain after months without a 
drop. The Boers have been waiting for this, 
Prolonging negotiations for it, for without 
water and grass they could not move. 
Wednesday night came a general downpour 
and Thursday most active commandeering 


began. The burghers already had their 
guns, but a horse and saddle and bridle were 
as necessary as a gun. Horses, mules, 
wagons, saddles, harnesses, were seized at 
sight. By law any citizen can be called 
upon to furnish £37 10s. for war purposes. 
Wherever articles taken were worth more 
than this a receipt was given for the amount, 
and these receipts may be honored some 
time—perhaps. I was told the other day by 
a British subject that he had six horses taken 
at the time of the Jameson raid. He obtained ° 
receipts and still has them. When presented 
for payment he was told the horses were 
dead. How could he expect them to pay for 
dead horses? Some queer things happen dur- 
ing this commandeering. The Fieldcornet 
has autocratic power, and may commandeer 
whom and where he pleases. Cabs in the 
streets carrying passengers may be stopped 
and the horses and harnesses taken and the 
cabs left. A lady who was driving her car- 
riage in Johannesburg was thus stopped, her 
pony taken and the-carriage left in the 
streets. 

Yor months there had been a steady exo- 
dus of people from Johannesburg. When 
two weeks ago nearly all hope of a peaceful 
settlement was abandoned, the exodus in- | 
creased, and from 1,000 to 2,000 people per 
day have been leaving. But when active 
commandeering began there was a rush to 
get away. On Friday the Government com- 
mandeered the railway, which meant that 
all trains must give way to Government de- 
mands for shipping armed burghers, muni- 
tions of war, horses, wagons, etc., to the 
front. All this increased the desire to get 
away on the part of those who have been 
waiting till the last moment to leave. Atthe 
same time it has rendered it more difficult to 
furnish sufficient train accommodation for 
the waiting crowds. People were glad to 
take up with any sort of a place in the train 
that was bearing them away to a more 
peaceful clime, and those who had paid for 
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the soft cushions of a first-class carriage 
were glad if only they found a hard and 
grimy seat in a coal truck. 

In the meantime pathetic scenes were wit- 
nessed at the station as the armed burghers 
entrained and away to the border. Old and 
gray-headed men who knew what war was, 
with solemn, tho determined faces; young 
men with hot blood and boisterous boastful 
tones; boys of 14 and 16 with guns over their 
shoulders, and bandoliers full of cartridges; 
and the women, ‘wives with babies in their 
arms, sisters, daughters, sweethearts, bid- 
ding good-by with tear-stained faces, but 
courage unfailing as they say, ‘“ Boys do 
your duty.” Well, well, there ought to be 
some better way out of this tangle than 
shooting such people as these! 

Johannesburg looks as if it were already 
in a state of siege. Most of the stores have 
barricaded their windows with either wood or 
galvanized iron. Some buildings already fly 
the national flag of their owners. One enter- 
prising Yankee has barricaded his store and 
painted in large letters outside, ‘American 
property.” Several German flags are flying. 
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All nationalities except British will.be al- 
lowed to remain without special permits on 
producing passports proving their national- 
ity. British subjects will be obliged to leave 
unless they secure special permits to remain. 


‘Special police are to be sworn in for the pro- 


tection of Johannesburg. These will come 
from the Uitlanders, who will be required to 
take an oath that they will do nothing 
against the Government. 

There are more ways than one of raising a 
loan in time of war, witness the “ green- 
backs” during the American Civil War. 


.This Government is anxious that the mines 


should keep at work, so anxious that it has 
amended the Gold law, providing for confis- 
cation in case a mine closes down unless ab- 
solutely compelled to do so. But war times 
are dangerous times, therefore the Govern- 
ment will provide special protection. It is 
going to take charge of the gold, give a “ re- 
ceipt”’ for it, coin enough to pay expenses, 
and return the balance after the war is over! 
And yet some people say these Boers do 
not understand finance! 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL, SOUTH AFRICA, 


The Rogerenes. 


By Alice Morse Earle. 


HE old town of New London was the 
birthplace of one of the most remark- 
able religious sects ever known in 

New England. They were called Rogerenes, 
the name taken from that of the founder, 
John Rogers. The denomination still exists, 
a handful only of followers, yet a distinct 
people, honoring their founder, and deeming 
him a man of God. 

Far different is the estimate of the ma- 
jority of his contemporaries. He was born 
in 1648, and was. one of the seven children 
of James Rogers, a man of influence, landed 
estates, extensive business, and of close al- 
liance with such men as Governor Winthrop, 
of Connecticut, and Colonel Pyncheon, of 
Springfield. All of this family but one son, 
Samuel, became dissenters from the estab- 
lished Congregational Church, the first seeds 
of dissent being sown through an intercourse 


beginning by trading with the Seventh-Day 
Baptists of Rhode Island. One by one the 
sons and their wives and children were bap- 
tized by immersion, and in November, 1677, 
the wife of Joseph Rogers went to the New 
London cove for baptism; but no orderly 
Baptist Elder from Rhode Island would per- 
form the rite, because requested not to do 80 
by the town authorities. John Rogers as 
sumed thereupon the authority of an elder, 
led the candidate into the water and per- 
formed the baptism. This assertion of power 
was followed by others; disciples flocked in, 
and soon a new sect was founded. 

John Rogers was far from being ignorant; 
he wrote several books and argued with 
great power; he was a _ thorough Biblical 
student. His son was also a ready writer, 
and a frequent publisher; John Bolles, one 
of his disciples, was fluent with the pen. His 
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The Rogerenes 


grandson, John 3d, also was ready to rush 
into print. So we have no lack of authori- 
ties on the Rogerenes side. 

The most prominent trait of the founder 
of the sect and of his immediate followers 
was the aggressive determination to be per- 
secuted. The predominant trait of Roger 
Williams’s life was said to be conscientious 
contention, that of John Rogers might be 
persistent and insistent persecution. The 
Rogerenes obtruded in disorderly manner 
upon the established performance of legal, 
civil and religious duties. They interrupted 
church worship and court sessions, they 
courted fines, distrainment, imprisonment, 
punishment. This attitude the present Rog- 
erenes do not take, and therefore are them- 
selves unmolested. 

The Rogerenes were strenuously orthodox 
in faith; salvation through Christ, the new 
birth, the resurrection, eternal judgment, and 
the Holy Trinity were absolutely part of 
their creed. The baptism by immersion and 
rejection of first day Sabbath were copied 
from the Sabbatarians, but who, however, 
abhorred the Rogerenes. In other points 
they: widely differed from any established 
church. They had no churches, pulpits, or 
salaried ministers—to them the latter, in 
clerical suit of somber black, was a special 
abomination. They held that a public oath 
was blasphemy, that medical attendance and 
resort to physic was sinful. They held that 
all days were equally holy, and after their 
services on Sunday morning were over 
promptly went to work as on every other 
day. We can well imagine what that meant 
ina Puritan community. In 1676 commenced 
the fines and imprisonments of various mem- 
bers of the Rogers family for profanation 
of the Sabbath. At every session of the court 
for many years some Rogers was arraigned. 
At first they were fined five shillings for 
each offense, then ten, then fifteen, then five 
pounds. In September, 1677, the court or- 
dered that John Rogers and other members 
of his family should be called to account 
once a month and .fined five pounds each 
time for profanation of the Sabbath, for 
blasphemously calling the Sabbath an idol, 
and for stigmatizing the reverend ministers 
as hirelings. Then whippings were added to 
fines, and punishment by the stocks, The 
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court could not weary them out. Every of- 
fense alternated with a penalty, which was 
as speedily followed by another offense. The — 
large estates of the Rogers family melted 
away under constant fines and seizures. 
Rogers himself was during forty-five years 
one-third of his time in prison. ‘‘I have,” 
he said in 1706, “been sentenced to pay 
hundreds of pounds, laid in iron chains, 
cruelly scourged, endured long imprison-, 
ments, and set in the stocks many hours to- 
gether.” His son adds proudly, “I suppose 
the like has not been known in the kingdom 
of England for some ages past.” This be- 
trays to me the secret of his endurance; a 
vainglorious pride in posing as a martyr. 

The offenses and annoyances of the Rog- 
erenes were manifold; they pinned scandal- 
ous papers on the meeting house; John 
Rogers and his sister constantly carried 
“servile work” into the meeting house on 
Sunday and behaved in a “diabolical 
spirit.” He trundled a wheelbarrow down 
the church aisle, and for it he was set on the 
gallows with a halter round his neck; he con- 
stantly rose up in the worshiping assem- 
bly and denounced their services as “ anti- 
Christian fopperies,” called the minister a 
“howling shepherd,” and that they all were 
“deep in the mire of idolatry,” and other 
such pleasant accusations. The Rogerenes 
were accused of setting fire to the meeting 
house, which burned up at this time. 

An amusing instance of his contempt may 
be noted, as it is the only one for which he 
ever apologized, and certainly one of the 
least heinous. Great full-bottomed wigs 
were then worn by every minister, and he 
sent an old one to the church for deposit in 
the contribution box. No record remains of 
the action of the church in the matter, but’in 
the book containing the ‘ Town’s Mind ” ‘is 
an apology subscribed by the offender: 

“ Whereas I, John Rogers of New London, did 
rashly and unadvisedly send a perewigg to the 
contribution of New London, which did reflectt 
upon that which my neighbors, ye inhabitants of 
New London, account the ways and ordinances 
of God and ministry of the word, to the'greate 
offence of them, I doe herebye declare that I am 
sorry for the sayd action and doe desire those 
whom I have offended to accept this my publique 
acknowledgement as full satisfaction.” 

An interesting thread in John BRogers’s life 
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came through his complicated marital ad- 
ventures. He married in 1670 at Black Hall, 
Lynn, Elizabeth Griswold, daughter of Mat- 
thew Griswold, of a distinguished and aris- 
tocratic family. She had a fine dowry, lived 
with him five: years and bore him two chil- 
dren. Ata session of General Court at Hart- 
ford, October, 1676: 


“The Court having considered the petition of 
Elizabeth Rogers, the wife of John Rogers, for 
a release from her conjugal bond to her husband, 
with all the allegations and proofs presented to 
clear the righteousness of her desires, do find 
just cause to grant her desire, and do free her 
from her conjugal bond to the said John Rog- 
ers.” 


Her plea for divorce was John Rogers’s 
heterodoxy and immorality, and she was 
given the entire custody of her two children. 
In two years she married Peter Pratt, who 
lived nine years, and by whom she had one 
child, Peter, Jr. Soon after her second hus- 
band’s death she married Matthew Beckwith. 
John Rogers always cherished the hope that 
his wife Elizabeth would return to him, and 
thirty years after the divorce was granted 
made an insane attempt to seize her, de- 
claring she was his wife; and her husband, 
Beckwith, had to get out an injunction 
against her husband, Rogers. The two 
Rogers children remained with their mother 
in childhood, but both returned to their 
father when fifteen years of age. The mother 
sent a constable to seize the son, who as soon 
as released returned again to his father, be- 
came an ardent follower, married and 
reared eighteen children, who were all sturdy 
Rogerenes. Peter Pratt, Jr., the son of 
Elizabeth Griswold Rogers Pratt, also on 
reaching manhood became a complacent fol- 
lower and disciple of his mother’s first hus- 
band; but recanted and after Rogers’s death 
published an abusive tract about him. 

John Rogers lived single for twenty-five 
years, then bought a maid-servant, a Re- 
demptioner, and married himself to her. His 
brother James had married a wife of like 
station. He commanded a vessel which 
brought over a number of Irish Redemp- 
tioners, among them a family named Jordan. 
On arrival the captain bought the oldest 
daughter, Mary, and married her. He used 
to say in after life that it was the richest 
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cargo he ever shipped and the best bargain 
he ever made. : 

The “taking-up” of John Rogers and 
Mary Ransford was thus described by his 
son: 


“They agreed to go into the County Court, 
and there declare their marriage, and according- 
ly they did so; he leading his bride by the hand 
into court, where the judges were sitting, and a 
multitude of spectators present, and then desired 
the whole assembly to take notice, that he took 
that woman to be his wife; his bride also assent- 
ing to what he said. Whereupon the judge 
(Wetherell) offered to marry them in their 
form, which he refused, telling them that he had 
once been married by their authority, and they 
had taken away his wife again, and rendered 
him no reason why they did it. Upon which ac- 
count he looked upon their form of marriage to 
be of no value, and therefore he would be mar- 
ried by their form no more. And from the court 
he went to the Governor’s house with his bride, 
and the Governor (Fitz John Winthrop), who 
seemed to like it well enough, wished them much 
joy, which is the usual compliment.” 


This irregular coupling was a great scandal 
to the community; and a shrewd story is 
currently told of the minister, Mr. Salton- 
stall, that he met them in the street and se- 


verely reproved them thus: “ Do you really, 


John Rogers, take this servant maid, Mary. 
bought with your money to be your wife ?” 
John defiantly answered “ Yes.” The min- 
ister then appealed to the girl. a Do you, 
Mary, take this man, so much older than 
yourself, for a husband ?”’ Immediately af- 
ter the bold answer “ Yes,”’ the minister said, 
coldly: “ Then, according to the laws of God 
and this colony, I pronounce you man and 
wife.” “Ah, Gurdon, Gurdon!” said the 
bridegroom, married in spite of himself, 
“thou art a cunning creature.” 

The spirit and temper of the bride may be 
inferred from the fact that she had already 
been arraigned for throwing hot water oD 4 
constable. In a few months violent quarrels 
brought the whole Rogers family into court, 
and in three years wife Mary fled to Block 
Island, leaving her two children with their 
father. She there married; and in 1714 
Rogers was married by a magistrate at 
Oyster Bay, L. I., to Widow Sarah Coles. 

The belligerent spirit of John Rogers did 
not wane with old age. In 1711 he was i 
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The Rogerenes 


New London jail in winter time, for con- 
tempt of court and vituperation of the 
judges in regard to a murder case. He 
writes: 


“My son was wont in cold nights to come to 
the grates of the window to see how I did, and 
contrived privately to help me to some fire. But 
he coming on a very cold night called to me and 
perceiving I was not in my right senses was in a 
fright, and ran along the streets crying, ‘ The 
authorities have killed my father,’ and cryed 
at the Sheriff’s, ‘You have killed my father,’ 
upon which the town was raised, and forthwith 
the prison doors were opened and fire brought in, 
and hot stones wrapt in cloth laid at my feet 
and about me, and the Minister Adams sent me 
a bottle of spirits and his wife a cordial, whose 
kindness I must acknowledge. But when those 
of you in authority saw that I recovered, you 
had up my son, and fined him for making a riot 
in the night, and took for the fine and charge 
three of the best cows I had.” 

This certainly shows very kindly and 
Christian treatment on the part of the poor, 
harassed, hectored minister; and it should be 
noted here that, in spite of his constant ir- 
regularities, John Rogers seems to have been 
held in a certain esteem by his fellow-citi- 
zens. He was never disfranchised; he was 
ever ready with his vote, and was often 
elected to minor offices, such as surveyor of 
highways, sealer of weights, etc. 

As soon as Rogers escaped from his win- 
ter prison he was rearrested and imprisoned 
on a warrant to investigate his sanity. Ac- 
cording to the inhuman treatment of the 
times of the insane he was put in a dark 
apartment. But the populace arose, and 
tore off the planks. nailed on the window; 
and on the indignant application of some 
English officers who chanced to be in town, 
he was taken to the sheriff’s house. He es- 
caped just as he was to be conveyed to 
Hartford, and have his head shaved and be 
treated for insanity. His sons rowed him in 
a’ boat to Long Island and, pursued by hue 
and cry from town to town, with great se- 
crecy he reached New York, and the pro- 
tection of the English governor. He then re- 
turned home, and would have been left quiet- 
ly alone; but he promptly hauled into pub- 
licity the old murder case again and brought 
a suit. He was nonsuited, and had to pay 
heavy charges and fine. 
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His last outbreak against authority was 
an attempt to hold meetings in the Presby- 
terian church during the Sunday “ noon- 
ings.” He alleged he had always paid his 
public rate, through which the church was 
built. The constable haled him out of the 
church, charged him with inciting a riot, 
fined him ten shillings, and on his refusal 
to pay seized a milch cow and ten sheep. 
He died shortly after, aged seventy-five, of 
smallpox, caught in Boston, thus affording a 
last hateful offense to his fellow-citizens by 
bringing the infection to them, to their deep 
resentment. His son wrote indignantly: 

“Tt is a well-known fact that it had been his 
practice for more than forty years past to visit 
all such persons as often as he had opportunity, 
and particularly those who had the Small Pox; 
when in the hight of their distemper he has sat 
on their bedside several hours at a time, dis- 
coursing of the things of God; so that his going 
to Boston was no other than his constant prac- 
tice had been ever since he made a profession of 
religion.” 

He died with exaltation of spirit, “ mani- 
festing his peace with God, and the perfect 
assurance of a better life’—what man can 
seek more in death ? 

An outburst of the Rogerenes took place 
in 1764, fifty years after the death of the 
founder, which in spite of its bitterness and 
deplorable results has a keen contrast and 
humorous element in that it happened dur- 
ing the ministry of Rev..Mather Byles, who 
was a “notorious preacher,’ one of the 
most showy, fluent, grandiloquent, pompous 
speakers ever known in the Congregational 
Church; one who, in spite of Puritan ances- 
try, finally left the Church and ostentatiousls’ 
became an Episcopal clergyman; who was a 
Royalist during the Revolution and died in 
New Brunswick. 

The story of the outbreak is told in a 
pamphlet in the form of a diary, written by 
John Rogers 3d, grandson of the founder of 
the sect; it is entitled, “‘ A Looking Glass for 
the Presbyterians of New London, to see 
their worship and worshipers weighed in 
the balance and found wanting, with a true 
account of what the people called Rogerenes 
have suffered in that town, from the tenth of 


June, 1764, to the thirteenth of December, 
1766.” : 
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The first entry gives an account of the 
opening move in the battle: 

“June 10, 1764. We went to the meeting 
house, and some of our people went in and sat 
down; others tarried without and sat upon the 
ground some distance from the house. And when 
Mather Byles, their priest, began to say over 
his formal synagogue prayer forbidden by Christ, 
Matt, 6:5, some of our women began to ‘knit, 
others to sew, that it might be made manifest 
they had no fellowship with such unfruitful 
works of darkness. But Justice Coit and the 
congregation were much offended at this testi- 
mony, and fell upon in the very time of their 
prayer and pretended divine worship; also they 
fell upon the rest of our people who were sitting 
quietly in the house, making no difference be- 
tween them that transgressed this law, and them 
that transgressed it not; for they drove us all 
out of the house in a most furious manner, push- 
ing, striking, kicking, etc., so that the meeting 
was broken up for some time, and the house in 
great confusion. Moreover, they fell upon our 
friends that were sitting abroad, striking and 
kicking both men and women, old and young, 
driving us all to prison in a furious and tumultu- 
ous manner, stopping our mouths when we went 
to speak, choaking us, etc.” 

What a picture! the pompous preacher, 
the knitting women, the outburst of abuse 
and blows from meeting house to prison. Con- 
stant provocation and retaliation succeeded. 
Every successive Sunday saw the same 
scene. If the same offender was recom- 
mitted his term of imprisonment was dou- 
bled. At this compound rate, the term by 
August became four months, when the pris- 
oners invented a novel process of preventing 
further Sunday commitments. They barred 
the prison doors inside, “ blew a shell in de- 
fiance of their idol Sabbath,” and the con- 
stables and their prisoners were shut out. 
“So they went to work and labored exceed- 
ing hard at them Sabbath, cutting with axes 
and heaving at the door with iron bars,” but 
could not break down the door. Finally the 
constable effected an entrance through the 
roof, and dropped down the fresh prisoners. 
Women were imprisoned, “‘ twenty with chil- 
dren left motherless at home.” As imprison- 
ments seemed powerless, whipping was or- 
dered, “ten stripes at beat of drum,” a score 
at a time. And the Rogerenes were ducked 
in muddy water. Finally 2 whole company 
were tarred, pot feathered, men and women. 
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Warm tar was poured on their heads, and 
their offensive hats, which, Quaker-fashion, 
they persisted in wearing into meeting, were 
thus glued to their heads. Men were 
scourged through the streets “running a 
gantlope” of blows. In mid-winter they 
were thrown into the icy water, and then 
tarred. . : 

In all this Mather Byles was especially 
visited. Other ministers were slightly per- 
secuted, but he was a point of constant at- 
tack, and was inordinately sensitive on the 
subject. He would not answer the Roger- 
enes if they addressed him; nor could he 
speak in the pulpit if any of them stepped on 
the church steps or peered in the church win- 
dows. He would not leave his house if a 
Rogerene were in sight. Every Sabbath 
morning, long before the bell called to serv- 
ice, silent groups of Rogerenes might every- 
where be seen; two or three sitting on the 
parson’s threshhold; a group standing mo- 
tionless at each road-corner; another at the 
church horse-block; others on. the church 
steps. All stared silently at his forehead, 
where they claimed they saw “the mark of 
the beast.” The irritable minister would not 
enter the Church till every Rogerene had 
been haled off by the constable and. his as- 
sistants. Often the church bell would ring 
for an hour or two awaiting his arrival. He 
solemnly “ declared before God and this as- 
sembly that as long as I officiate in the 
priest’s office in this house, no man shall sit 
here with his head covered.” This was in 
answer to the justices’ unwillingness to med- 
dle with hat-wearing. The Looking Glass 
says: 


“Now our hats is such an offence to this 
proud priest that he will neither preach nor pray 
when they are in sight; pretending it is contrary 
to I Cor. II, 4. Now if this priest would but 
read the next words, he might see it to be con- 
trary for women to pray or prophecy uncovered, 
yet his meeting is full of young women, with 
their heads naked, but that gives him no offence, 
it is the fashion so to dress.” 


It is evident that Parson Byles was meat 
and drink to the Rogerenes. A simple glance 
of the eye on the town street, or countty 
lane, a single hat in a church pew, chafed 
and baited him; and in a few months whel 
he suddenly resigned his office, his jeering 
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parishioners used his annoyance as a weap- 
on; calling him a coward afraid of a few old 
women who did not even speak to him, and 
singing a parody called “The Proselyte ” to 


. 
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the tune of the “ Thief and Cordelier;” and 
after he left New London we hear no more 
of the Rogerenes. : 


Brooktyy, N. Y. 


The French Side of the Newfoundland Question. 


By Prof. Jean Charlemagne Bracq, 


Or Vassar COLLEGE. 


EWFOUNDLAND was, for a long time, 
N under the rule of France and Eng- 
land. This dual ownership was not 
always very cordial, nor well defined, but it 
was recognized sixteen years before the 
Treaty of Utrecht by the Treaty of Rys- 
wick, in 1797. England’s share was far from 
being the larger, for the Land Commission- 
ers in their report, in 1765, addressing the 
King of England, say that “the fishing of 
the British subjects was confined to that 
small part of the island which was-the pos- 
session of your Majesty’s Royal predecessors 
antecedent to the Treaty of Utrecht.” The 
French preceded the English in the establish- 
ment of fisheries. So important were these 
that with every loss of territory in North 
America France always clung to them. By 
the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, she surren- 
dered all her rights to the island except those 
of her fisheries. The terms of this treaty, to 
one not acquainted with the history of New- 
foundland, sound as if French rights were 
quite limited, while as a matter of historical 
fact French , fiishermen enjoyed the same 
privileges as the British. Indeed, the 
French were not allowed “to erect build- 
ings,’ neither were the British; they were 
not allowed to establish any kind of perma- 
nent settlement, neither were the British; 
they were not allowed to winter, neither 
were the British. The French were “ to car- 
ty on fishery” piscaturam exercere, from Cape 
Bonavista to Point Riche. The British were 
to fish upon the remaining part of the island. 
Some few British fishermen, by sufferance, 
continued to fish north of Cape Bonavista, 
and the French did some fishing west of 
Point Riche, but in that worthless, unpopu- 
lated island the rights of the two nations 


were considered as exclusive. The Treaty of 
Paris, in 1768, restored to France St. Pierre 
Islands, but it was no improvement, for, for 
the first time, the British endeavored to 
share French rights. During years the great 
diplomatic controversy between France and 
England was upon this question of exclusive 
or concurrent rights. After the War of the 
American Revolution France secured the so- 
lution of the controversy in her favor. Brit- 
ish fishermen were to be excluded, and their 
settlement removed from the coast devoted 
to France, known as French Shore. By the 
Treaty of Versailles, September 3d, 1783, the 
terms of the Treaty of Utrecht were reas- 
serted (and confirmed again by the treaties 
of 1802, .1814 and 1815). On the same day 
the King of England signed a declaration, 
subsequently ratified by the Parliament, in 
the following terms: “ In order that the fish- 
ermen of the two nations may not give cause 
for daily quarrels, His Britannic Majesty 
will take the most positive measures for pre- 
venting his subjects from interrupting in any 
manner by their competition the fishery of 
the French during the temporary exercise of 
it which is granted to them upon the coast of 
Newfoundland; and he will, for this pur- 
pose, cause the fixed settlements which shall 
be found there to be removed.” “It is per- 
fectly clear,” says one of the opponents of 
France, Judge Prowse, ‘‘ that the English en- 
voy virtually promised to give France ex- 
clusive rights from Cape John to Cape Roy.” 
If these French exclusive rights are estab- 
lished, France, by the treaties, is entitled to 
fish alone upon the unpopulated . French 
Shore and the British are not entitled to any 
kind of permanent settlement. 

That French rights were exclusive is abun- 
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dantly proven by an act of 1787, forbidding 
fishing upon the French Shore; by an act of 
1788, empowering the King and his officers 
“‘to remove or cause to be removed any 
stages, flakes, train vats, or other work what- 
ever, for the purpose of carrying on fishery, 
erected by his Majesty’s subjects;” by an 
act passed which excluded electoral fran- 
chise from extending over any portion of the 
French Shore; by instructions given to gov- 
ernors and by some of their proclamations. 
It is proven by the decision of the Law Off- 
cers of the Crown, who, in 1835, gave a de- 
cision that “ the subjects of France have the 
exclusive right of fishery ’” upon the French 
Shore. Their second decision, in 1837, is less 
absolute, but no less conclusive: “If there 
were really good room within the limits of 
the district in question for the fishermen of 
both nations to fish without interfering with 
each other, then we do not think that this 
country would be bound to prevent her sub- 
jects from fishing there. It appears, how- 
ever, from the report of Admiral Sir P. 
Halkett, that this is hardly practicable, and 
we are of opinion that, according to the true 
construction of the treaty and declaration, 
British subjects are precluded from fishing 
if they thereby cause any interruption to 
French fishery.” After this second decision, 
British fishermen were allowed to fish under 
protest, with the promise that there would 
be no quarrels, no interruptions; but now 
they have become so aggressive that when 
there is “ interruption” they ask the French 
to withdraw—this in the face of well estab- 
lish exclusive French rights. 

Had not the Royal Declaration conveyed 
exclusive rights to the French, the “ concur- 
rent rights’ would have been stated in the 
‘'reaty of Versailles, as they were in the An- 
glo-American Treaty a few months before— 
they should have been stated in the treaties 
of 1802, 1814 and 1815, as they were in the 
Anglo-American Treaty of 1818. The Treaty 
of England with the United States in 1782 
stipulates that the Americans shall “ have 
liberty to take fish of every kind on such 
part of the coast of Newfoundland as Brit- 
ish fishermen shall use.”’ “ Such part’? shows 
that the British did not fish everywhere. 
This is even brought out more forcibly by 
Fox as he criticised the Treaty. ‘“‘ We have 
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granted to the Americans the privilege of 
fishing on the only part ot Newfoundland 
which is left to us by our cession to France.” 
Whatever reason there may be for readjust- 
ing the treaties—and there are cogent 
ones—they recognize to France exclusive 
fishery and no British settlement upon 
the littoral. Not only have the New- 
foundlanders invaded the fishing grounds of 
the French, built fixed settlements contrary 
to the treaties, but they have even attempted 
to prevent the French from taking lobsters. 
For Newfoundlanders fish means codfish. 
There is a legal decision on record in the is- 
land that salmon is not a fish. By the Treaty 
of Utrecht the French are entitled piscaturam 
exercere, “to carry on fishery.” If this means 
anything it conveys the right of taking any- 
thing living in the water. It is not a scien- 
tific, but a professional term, having even a 
wider range than that of sea food. There 
can be no doubt that lobster is included in 
this. In fact, it is strange that ‘‘ The New- 
foundland Fisheries’ Commission” gives a 
place to the lobster. The International 
Fisheries Exhibition of London, in 1883, did 
the same. Were the terms of the treaty to be 
“taking fish” the French case would be as 
strong. In all but the scientific parlance of 
the eighteenth century lobster was a fish. 
The Catholic Church, in her use of lobster 
during ember days, considers it a fish. The 
United States Fish Commission looks after 
it. Mr. George Brown Good, who repre- 


sented the United States at the London Fish- 


eries Exhibition, speaks of “ tinned fish, espe- 
cially salmon, lobsters, etc.” Rev. M. Harvey 
includes among ‘“‘ commercial food fishes... 
the cod, the herring, the salmon and the lob- 
ster.” Even English legal literature con- 
tains expressions of a similar nature. Several 
acts speak of lobster as a fish. The claim of 
the Newfoundlanders that French fishery 
rights limit their scope to codfish is refuted 
by the fact that before and after the Treaty 
of Utrecht the French caught herring, sal- 
mon and other fish, and the terms of the 
treaty grant the right of fishery in the widest 
sense of the term. 

Newfoundlanders have done their utmost 
to arouse public opinion in their behalf. 
Their writers have never placed the true case 
before them or before the Anglo-Americal 
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Richard Harding Davis 


public. T’wo-thirds of their arguments are 
irrelevant. French bounties and the smug- 
gling of some Frenchmen have nothing to do 
with the Newfoundland difficulty. Their 
statements that French claims prevent the 
mining, the forestrial and the agricultural 
development of the west shore is unfair, for 
France and England signed a treaty to meet 
this difficulty, which was insolently rejected 
by the colony. One fact which shows the 
lack of confidence of the colonists in their 
own cause is that they have hitherto refused 
to arbitrate. 

France has patiently borne the invasion of 
her own rights, and the wrongs done to her 
fishermen. Her concessions were not few. 
In 1857, 1867 and 1885 she showed a readi- 
ness to compromise which was great when 
compared with her treaty rights. The par- 
liamentary speeches of the last sixty years 
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abundantly recognize the good French spirit 
in dealing with this question. Yet the inter- 
ests at stake for France are great. A recent 
report to the Minister of the Colonies states 
that over 40,000 people depend upon the 
French fisheries of Newfoundland. What- 
ever their value for industry and commerce, 
they have a national importance, as they are 
a nursery of seamen. Let, then, Newfound- 
landers agree to arbitrate the extent of 
French rights, and if the French shore con- 
tains all the wealth spoken of by enthusias- 
tie Newfoundlanders, let them offer for 
French rights a compensation in keeping 
with its potential utility. France is not so 
foolish nor so wicked as her opponents rep- 
resent her to be. She would not decline an 
arrangement in keeping with her interest 
and her dignity. 


PouGHKeEEpsir, N. Y. 


Richard H arding Davis. 


By E. S. 


HERE has been a disposition, more or 
T less widespread among readers, to 
take Mr. Davis as a sort of literary 

joke; a very good joke and one to be enjoyed 
as often as opportunity offered, but still a 
joke. There is much to be said in favor of 
that method. Why take him seriously? 
Does he write seriously about serious mat- 
ters? He does when he goes to the wars, but 
in time of peace he writes about girls and 
hewsboys, and actresses, and young men of 
large means and unfettered imaginations, 
who maintain: valets. He describes corona- 
tions and such anachronisms, and love-mak- 
ing, and the life of polite, tho frivolous, con- 
temporaries in New York and London. He 
does it, somehow, so that it makes reading; 
treading that you want to read, and which 
there will be some one waiting to pick up 
when you lay it down. That, after all, is the 
real joke about Davis, that you and I insist 
upon reading what he writes. It was so, 
do you remember, a dozen years ago when he 
began to write the Van Bibber discourses in 
the Evening Sun, There was something about 
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Van Bibber that took hold of us somewhere, 
and made us feel that his acquaintance was 
an advantage to us. We never took him se- 
riously. No; we never had to. We never 
took him at all. He took us. 

So it has been ever since. We have been 
taking Mr. Davis as a joke, protesting to 
ourselves that his literature was not, after 
all, real literature, but we have read all of 
it we could get. If we haven’t asked for 
more it has been because that might not 
have accorded with our notion of the dignity 
of our severe minds; but when more has been 
distributed we have contrived to be present. 
It has been a joke all along, and a large 
share of it seems to have been on us. 

It is an advantage to literature and to man- 
kind when a writer of stories, or of verses, 
gets a working knowledge of uis trade early 
in life. A man, if he is any good, is wiser at 
forty-five than he is at twenty-four. 

But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts 
And it never comes again. 
If twenty-four is good of his kind and can 
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write himself down as he is, the record is 
well worth making. It is something he will 
not be able to do at forty-five, be he ever so 
much wiser and abler. If you are to catch 
the perfume of the lilies you must be out in 
May. There are, no lilies in August, and tho 
you may remember them vividly, and write 
about them with fervor and affection, it 
won’t be as tho the lungs of you were filled 
with the air they had blossomed in. If, 
some time, we take Mr. Davis seriously 
enough to realize an obligation to him, one 
great fact of it will be that he has written 
about spring while the spring was still with 
him. 

A very young man cannot be profoundly 
wise or deeply learned, or have an exhaustive 
knowledge of life and people, but he may 
have eyes in his head and perceptions and 
fancies and feeling, and good instinct about 
expressing them. There are young painters 
who can really paint at twenty-five. There 
are young writers who can really write, and 
Mr. Davis is one of them. 

We can’t help it. If Mr. Davis’s young 
men have never read “ Self Help,” and have 
a gift of employing valets and ordering about 
waiters and cabmen that conflicts a little 
with our Yankee notions, we can’t help it. 
They are his men, not ours, and he must be 
responsible for their future. We like them, 
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not because we approve so very highly of 
them, but because they are pleasant. 

And why are they pleasant? Why are Mr. 
Davis’s people in his frivolous stories usually 
pleasant? Is it because they are for the most 
part good-looking and young, and well-to-do, 
and wear good clothes -and stop at the best 
hotels and haveadvantageous acquaintances? 

All that has less to do with it than appears. 
Any writer can command good clothes, and 
straight noses, and valets for his characters, 
and it costs him nothing to send them trav- 
eling in the very best style and put them up 
at the most expensive hotels. But all that 
may not give them charm and make likable. 
If we find them agreeable the reasons for it 
lie deeper. Humor is not so readily provided 
for folks in books as hats and gowns and 
locks and valets, yet there is abundance of 
humor in Mr. Davis’s stories. And the peo- 
ple are really nice people, having not only 
good manners, but feelings that are proper 
to them. While they amuse us, our amuse- 
ment is highly sympathetic. They interest 
as, and we are concerned with their experi- 
ences and adventures, and pleased when they 
ecurn out well. It is a joke, of course, that 
we should care, but it is a joke of high liter- 
ary value and importance, and a very consid- 
erable equipment of skill and gumption and 
art and talent have gone to the making of it. 


New York City. 


Sunday Labor in Massachusetts. 
W. Dike, LL.D. 


By Rev. Samuel 


HE Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor has just made a valuable re- 
port on Sunday labor in the State. 

Those interested especially in the subject of 
reform accepted two years ago the sugges- 
tion that they undertake to secure such an 
investigation as the indispensable basis of 
their efforts. The present report, a pamphlet 
of a hundred pages, is the result. Its salient 
points are now given. 

The population of Massachusetts in 1895 
was 2,500,183, of whom “ the number of per- 
sons in gainful occupations in the State is, in 
round numbers, 1,075,000,” The report says, 


as the conclusion reached by the investiga- 
tion, ‘“ Possibly 150,000 of these have some 
connection with Sunday work. Of these at 
least 113,000 will be found in household do- 
mestic service, in agriculture, or in the fish- 
eries. Of the 37,000 others, 17,994 are in 
transportation service of various kinds. The 
remaining 19,006 are distributed through 
hotel and restaurant service and other elm- 
ployments of a more or less personal nature, 
miscellaneous industries and trade, city, 
town and public institution service, the min- 
isterial and mechanical professions, ete.” 
If we except the numbers employed in mil 
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Sunday Labor in Massachusetts 


isterial, medical and similar work, there will 
remain about 30,000 persons who “‘ have some 
connection with Sunday work.” ‘That is to 
say, aS the report carefully points out, this 
number are doing a partial or full day’s 


work several or all the Sundays of the year., 


Or to put it in another way, 1 in 36 in the 
State of those earning money by salary or 
wages do Sunday work of some kind for a 
part or the whole of the day. 

The great majority of Sunday laborers are 
found in the service of transportation of va- 
rious kinds. On steain railroads the average 
number of employees at work on week days 
is 27,480, and the ‘average number on Sun- 
day is 6,718, or 24.5 per cent. of those at 
work on week days. 

In about 15 per cent., according to returns, 
Sunday work is required. In the remainder 
itis optional. Many of the employees desire 
Sunday work for the wages it brings them. 
From 1890 to 1898 the number of Sunday 
trains arriving and leaving Boston increased 
from 345 to 422. [ doubt if this is much 
greater than the increase of week-day trains. 
In 1885 the bureau reported 259 Sunday 
trains of all kinds on the principal roads of 
the State to 1,083 week-day trains. The pres- 
ent report does not give week-day trains. 

Street railway traffic has about doubled 
since 1890, and “the increase in Sunday 
travel is probably proportionally as great as 
the increase in general traffic.” The average 
number of employees on week days in 1890 
was 10,326, and 8,282, or about 82 per cent., 
worked Sundays. Three-fourths of these last 
are required to work. In express companies 
305 out of 1,778 work on Sundays. In tele- 
graph and telephone companies 443 do Sun- 
day work to 2,185 engaged in week-day labor. 

In the cab and herdic companies report- 
ing the average number of employees at 
work on week days. is 296, against 238 on 
Sundays. On ferries 215 work week days 
and 168 Sundays. In steamboat companies 
the figures are 1,423 on week days and 807 
on Sundays. In news companies 353 on the 
average worked week days and 359 on Sun- 
days., With respect to the number of hours 
employed daily under pay on week days, an 
average number of 281 worked eight hours, 
and an average number of 72 worked nine 
hours, On Sunday an average number of 85 
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worked three hours, and an average number 
of 274 worked five hours. A similar an- 
alysis is made for other occupations, tho with 
different resulis. On steam and electric rail- 
roads the Sunday labor for most employees 
closely approaches the hours of week day 
work, and sometimes exceeds that. In hotels 
and restaurants “ Returns covering an aver- 
age number of 7,462 employees on week 
days show an average number. employed on 
Sundays of 6,508. Some hotels have a fixed 
system of rotation, and in others the em- 
ployees are given time off, but there is no 
general or fixed custom in either respect. In 


‘many houses the work on Sunday is lighter 


than on week days.” In the distribution of 
milk the entire force of drivers and stable 
men is practically employed every day in the 
year, but many have considerably more time 
on Sunday than on other days. 

In manufactures and trade, which occupy 
fully two-thirds of the million of working 
people in Massachusetts, the Sunday labor is 
confinéd to so small a part of the entire num- 
ber of employees that the percentage is 
hardly appreciable except in a few indus- 
tries. Here out of 1,098 reported as working 
week days in bakeries 1,061 work on Sun- 
days. In some, cases the number of hours on 
Sunday is less and rotation in some secures 
relief from continuous Sunday labor. In 
newspaper work to 1,429 employed on an av- 
erage week day there were an average of 
811 on Sunday. Partial: work and substi- 
tutes afford much relief here. Breweries, 
paper mills, slaughtering and meat packing 
establishments, gas and electric light com- 
panies, police and fire departments and the 
like, are also reported. 

The report carefully points out a large 
number of qualifications that should be made 
in reaching conclusions from its figures. 
But most are such as will occur to the 
thoughtful reader. The fact impressed upon 
one is that the people of Massachusetts, as 
a whole, are not much given to Sunday 
labor. Not over three persons in a hundred 
of its working people, and less than two in 
a hundred of its population outside those 
classes engaged in what our fathers would 
eall “ works of necessity and mercy,” are at 
work on a given Sunday, and some of these 
have considerable time to themselves. Sun- 
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day labor could probably be greatly restricted 
and doubtless should be. But the general 
condition is-not as bad as many think it to 
be. Formerly Sunday work was more gen- 
erally distributed. -Larger numbers of 
horses, cows and the like were cared for by 
their individual owners or employees work- 
ing an hour or two each Sunday. To-day 
this work is largely concentrated in a few 
hands. Indeed, I sometimes ask myself 
whether in proportion to population and 
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property there is sO very much mote work 
done on Sunday in New England now than 
fifty years ago, or of work and riding to-day 
in the city than in the country. 

At any rate such an investigation as this 
gives the problem of Sunday labor some- 
thing of true perspective. If the National 
Department of Labor could extend this over 
the country an immensely useful work weuld 
be done. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


Pittsburg as an Art Center. 
By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


HE attitude of mind of Pittsburg is 
like that of the old lady of the Maine 
trout-brooks; she wonders how New 

Yorkers “can live so fur off.”” Her material 
prosperity is always awe-inspiring; we read 
of one concern, only the largest of many, 
which proposes reorganization with a capi- 
tal of $600,000,000—of the thirty miles of 
cars necessary for its daily business—of 
the option one member of the concern holds 
on the stock of another for $125,000,000. But 
Schenley Park and the Phipps Conservatory 
and Carnegie Institute are the real Golconda, 
for they mean benevolence on a magnificent 
scale with only good in its train. The great 
givers have the secret of not pauperizing any- 
body. 

And the city is learning their lesson. In 
the Park is an amphitheater that seats 75,- 
000 people. On the Fourth of July, Buffalo 
Bill or some popular attraction fills the seats 
at the city’s expense. The city provides free 
conveyance in the Park for women and chil- 
dren, the benevolent societies open sand- 
wich booths to keep the crowd in the Park 
for the evening fireworks, and the city thus 
forestalls loss through fires and disorderli- 
ness at an expense of perhaps $18,000. 

People pour through those magnificent con- 
servatories on a. Sunday afternoon. No po- 
liceman is allowed at any time nearer than 
the boulevard. There are no signs, ‘“ Don’t 
walk on the grass,” ‘‘ Don’t feed the fishes,” 
“Don’t touch the flowers,” “No loud talk- 


ing,” but no case of vandalism has occurred, 
for the people understand that they are the 
owners. 

Carnegie Institute cost the donor five years 
ago $820,000, and he is spending this year 
$1,750,000 in enlarging it. Two of its four 
departments are supported by the city. It 
pays $4,000 to the city organist, Archer of 
London, who gives three hundred free con- 
certs each year, just as it pays its Mayor; 
and it supports the Library, and adds this 
year thirty-nine thousand volumes. But the 
remaining two departments, the Museum 
and the Art Gallery, are endowed. The Mu- 
seum depends in a wise way, too compli- 
eated for explanation here, upon the ¢co- 
operation of the citizens and makes interest- 
ing connections with the public schools; 
while the handsome income of the Art Gal- 
lery suffices to bring some of the world’s 
best paintings to Pittsburg, and to form 
there what will be eventually a permanent 
coliection, unique in containing a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of American art. 

In an art article it seems strange to de- 
vote so much space to extraneous matter, but 
to write this article otherwise would be like 
not noting the values of the background in 
painting. One is so impressed by the abound- 
ing energy of the civic life! Art should rise 
here as it did in Greece, Florence, Venice 
and Holland, on the surge of a people’s awak- 
ening. 

Artists of many countries have accepted 
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Pittsburg as an Art Center 
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invitations to send to this fourth annual art 
exhibition, and eminent advisory juries at 
Munich, Paris and London have passed upon 
the merits of their contributions, while resi- 
dent Americans submitted their paintings to 
an international jury at Pittsburg. The jury 
comprised this year Mr. John Caldwell, Pres- 
ident; Messrs. Blashfield, Chase, Davis, 
Eakins, Enneking, Freer, Vonnoh and Lock- 
wood, of this country, and Mr. Raffaelli and 
Mr. William Stott, of Oldham, London, Eng- 
land. The result of these selections is far 
the choicest exhibition of this country. There 
are but two hundred and fifty-eight paint- 
ings, but they are masterpieces. Nearly three- 
fifths of these are by Americans, and, in 
numerical order, follow pictures by French, 
Scotch, English, Italian, German, Dutch. 
Swiss, Canadian and Australian artists. A 
remarkable range of subjects is found in 
these canvases, differing so radically in 
handling, but all speaking the language of 
good painting. The unity of art and the in- 
dividuality of the artist are equally apparent. 
One may hazard as general observations that 
French artists, judging by what is seen here, 
paint darker, less faddishly and prismatical- 
ly, and more poetically than a few years ago. 
And the Scotch use a rich creamy color qual- 
ity with loose handling. 

The first prize, a gold medal with $1,500, 
was awarded to Miss Cecelia Beaux, of Phil- 
adelphia, for her masterly full lengths of 
“Mother and Daughter,” a harmony in black 
and dove gray relieved by slight yellows and 
the bright color of the younger lady. Ease, 
elegance, distinction, is their note, and equal- 
ly the note of each brush stroke. The re- 
Mark of Mr. William M. Chase that Miss 
Beaux is not only the greatest living woman- 
painter, but also the greatest woman-painter 
who has ever lived, receives universal as- 
sent. Whether Miss Beaux is also the great- 
est woman artist who has ever lived is a 
longer quesstion, involving discussions of sub- 
ject, aims and composition—of Rosa Bon- 
heur, of Lady Butler, ete. M. Raffaelli spoke 
on Founder’s. Day of Miss Mary Cassatt, 
tepresented here, as the only woman who 
had evolved a personal method. 

The silver medal with $1,000 falls to Mr. 
Frank W. Benson, of Boston, for his charm- 
ing group of two children, the sunlit baby 


‘hibited ineligible to 
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in joyous movement. against a background 
of meadow and sea in the highest key of im- 
pressionism; and the third bronze medal 
with $500 falls to M. André Dauchez, of 
Paris, for ‘The Boats,’ which break great 
reflections of masses of after-sunset clouds 
as they approach land on the high horizon. 

M. Simon, of Paris, receives ‘‘ Honorable 
Mention” for a great canvas of five portraits 
of men, among them is M. Dauchez, with 
two other painters represented at this ex- 
hibition, M. Cottet, whose big red beard 
forms the center of the color scheme, and M. 
Menard. “ The Sad Sea,” ‘*‘ The Sea With Its 
Mourners,” are M. Cottet’s themes, while M. 
Menard represents ‘‘ The Close of Day” and 
“Moonrise,” with poetical synthesis and im- 
personation. Another ‘“ Honorable Mention ” 
is awarded to M. Twachtman for ‘“ The Wa- 
terfall,’ which exists without apparent 
means of suggesting distance and scale other 
than a masterly gradation of lightest values 
and tints. 

The conditions render pictures before ex- | 
these but a 
mental review of such of these as have been 


awards, 


seen in New York and elsewhere, such as Mr. 
La Farge’s ‘“ Guitar Player,’ Mr. Eakins’s 
‘ Salutat,’” Mr. Abbott Thayer’s “ Young 
Woman,” Mr. Ryder’s ** Moonlight,” Mr. Ho- 
ratio Walker’s *“Oxen Drinking,’ Mr. Sar- 
gent’s “ Robert Louis Stevenson,” ete., will 
suggest the high character of this exhibition. 

Mr. Brush has painted his family again 
with that reverent and formal dignity of 
composition and color which classes it, as 
usual, with sacred art; but Mr. Alma- 
Tadema’s portrait of three red-blond heads, 
just as real and alive as possible, is the 
furthest remove from his usual archeolog- 
ical coldness. Mr. Chase’s new contributions 
include a remarkable portrait of Mr. Frank 
Wadsworth, choice landscapes by the sea, 
and a superb great still life—of copper and 
fruit. Mr. Hassam is at his best in “ Re- 
flections,” where a girl at a piano is the ex- 
cuse for the myriad play of color of poppies 
and window-framed landscape on polished 
mahogany; and his snowy New York street 
scene, so well seen and focused, is an inter- 
esting contrast to the movement of the Pa- 
risian street scene by M. Raffaelli. Mr. Mel- 
cher’s “ Young Mother” is most attractive, 
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tho it was a daring thing to fit- her head 
against an orange plate, hanging on the 
wall, as a halo. Mr. Winslow Homer con- 
tributes a magnificent burst of spray on his 
loved ‘“ Maine Coast,” and Mr. Tarbell has 
painted “ My Family” with immense satis- 
faction and skill. Otherwise the honors to 
Americans lie largely with the landscape 
painters. Mr. Tanner’s landscape setting for 
his tragic “ Judas;” Mr. Ranger’s full yet 
precise brush-work in his “‘ Early Summer; ”’ 
the cloud effects by Mr. Warren Eaton and 
Mr. Charles H. Davis, Mr. Dessar’s small 
canvases, are fine; but none of these have 
the big fecling of Mr. Ben Foster’s white 
cottage with windows alight set under a 
mountain’s flank over which rises “The 
Evening Star.” Here Mr. Foster unites his 
usual tenderness and atmosphere with ele- 
vation of thought and clarity of touch. 
From Holland Mr. H. W. Mesdag sends 
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two great sea views with fishing boats, cot- 
trasting gray and color, wind and calm, 
morning and evening. Mr. Alfred East, Mr. 
Brangwyn, Mr. Stokes and Mr. Wetherbee 
send noble paintings from England; the 
Scotch painters have strong leaders in Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Roche; the brilliant Ori- 
ental paintings by Mr. Faber Du Faur, of 
Munich, are wonderfully rich, and Italy is 
well represented by Signors Fragiacomo, Lau- 
renti and Segantini, the last of whom is re- 
cently deceased. In such a picked exhibition 
of the best work of the world it is not pos- 
sible to do critical justice; it is not even pos- 
sible to mention all that is most valuable, or 
even names like Géréme, Carolus-Duran, 
Walter Crane, Uhde, etc. But it is impos- 
sible to overlook the educational effect of the 
past exhibits upon Pittsburg artists produc- 
ing such work as that of Mr. Woodwell and 
Mrs. Hailman and Mr. Wall. 


New Yorx City. 


Love or Death. 


By Emma M. Long. 


ARK! who is he that ‘calls? 
H Dost thou not hear him, too? 
And yet again, the silence through, 
The summons clearly falls. 
Can it be Love, with honeyed breath, 
Or—oh, my God !—can it be Death? 


I dreamt, but yesternight, 
My eyelids were kissed down, 
And whilst I made as if to frown 
I smiled from sheer delight. 
For, ah! those lips, my eyes above, 
Were the impassioned lips of Love. 


* * * 


I cooed fond speech to him, 

I murmured like the bee, 

The while bright spirits, smilingly, 
Leant down from glory’s rim. 

Alas for me! for I awoke, 

And dawn that dream of rapture broke. 


Hark! now again the call, 

And oh, I fear! I fear! 

What if sweet Love be not anear 
And Death my steps enthrall? 

I am so young, and he is old, 

Warm runs my blood, and his is cold. 


* * 


Good-bye, dear heart, good-bye ! 
to him who calls I speed: 
Unfearing wheresoe’er he lead— 
And it is Death—go I. 
For lo! the myrtle crown aneath 
The eyes of Love shine forth from Death. 


BoonviLug, Miss, 
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LITERATURE 


Some Recent Hymnaries. 


By the Rev. Robert Westly Peach. 
II. 


“THE Hymnal” of the Presbyterian 
Church, adopted also by the Congregational 
Publishing House, appeared in 1895. It 
gives nearly one-fifth of its space to the lead- 
ing eighteenth century authors, a fair pro- 
portion. Its predecessors had thirty-five of 
Miss Steele’s hymns; it has but five, which 
is swinging rather too far the other way. 
Newton hardly receives his dues. 

The older nineteenth century hymnists fare 
well in this book, altho Kelly, Faber and Al- 
ford have some of their excellent hymns 
omitted. » The later principal writers also are 
as a whole drawn upon liberally and dis- 
creetly, except that the book does scant jus- 
tice to Palmer, and could well give Mrs. 
Alexander a somewhat larger place. It 
agrees with the Episcopal book in an over- 
fondness for How, Thring, Bickersteth and 
Dix. 

This hymnary agrees with those of Bedell 
and Robinson in excluding the blind author 
of three thousand praise songs, but Mrs. Van 
Alstyne (Fanny Crosby), has a number of 
hymns which will yet find a place in the best 
collections. It also omits “ We Would See 
Jesus,” and “One More Day’s Work for 
Jesus” and other of Miss Warner’s hymns 
of loving service, and has no room for Cooke, 
Cotterill, W. C. Doane, Littledale, Massie, 
Macduff, Maclagan, Moultrie, Onderdonk and 
Whitfield. Combined, these have forty-seven 
hymns in the other books (seventeen impor- 
tant), occurring ninety-two times. 

Five hymns which are in all the other 
books, “The Hymnal” omits; also thirty 
Which find place in five books, and seventy 
infour. Like the “New Laudes Domini,” it 
has five-sixths of the staple hymns of this 
decade. 

This Presbyterian book is deficient in 
hymns’ for children. Its progressiveness is 
indicated by the inclusion of Barnby’s set- 


ting of Tennyson’s “Sunset and Evening 
Star.” It has the good rule of printing the 
first stanza with the music and the remain- 
ing ones under it, without repetition. It 
made a useful innovation in placing the in- 
dexes of first lines and of tunes at the begin- 
ning of the book, and another, in indexing 
first lines of different stanzas with which the 
same hymn begins in other books. The 
classification and indexes are thoroughly full 
and accurate. The editing and proof-reading 
are exceptionally scholarly and correct. Each 
page is typographically beautiful, with its 
black letter heading and its well-spaced mu- 
sical settings. In several respects this book 
marked a decided advance over all its prede- 
cessors. Its worst limitations arise from the 
editor’s ambition to keep close to the bounds 
of: seven hundred hymns. Another hundred 
or more, chosen with equal judgment, would 
have made this book a triumph. 

The Century Company brought out “In 
Excelsis ” in 1897. It gives to the principal 
eighteenth century writers a little less than 
one-sixth of its space, and wants some of the 
good hymns of Watts, Miss Steele and New- 
ton. Further back, Tate and Brady are 
scantily represented in it. 

Of the older authors of our century, Kelly 
and Hastings are rather slighted, and Neale 
is overfavored. Of our best more recent 
hymnists, Bonar and Mrs. Alexander are not 
used as fully as they deserve, while Chand- 
ler, Caswall, Thring and Bickersteth are 
overworked. Tnis hymnary is remarkable 
for its full treatment of the more important 
minor writers—only Bishops Woodford and° 
W. C. Doane being left out. They have nine 
hymns, given on an average twice each in 
the other books. It is unique in its closeness 
of adherence to what a critic calls “‘ the ma- 
jority principle,” for it contains over six hun- 
dred of the six hundred and _ (forty 
hymns common to four or more of 
our seven books. ’Tis not overlooked that 
two of them are later than “In Excelsis,”— 
nor that other books went before the seven. 
The principal method of its compilation is 
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apparent. Of the hymns which are found in 
six, five and four of the seven hymnaries, all 
but five, four and twenty-eight, respectively, 
are in “In Excelsis.” 

This book follows the Presbyterian Hymnal 
- in certain excellences, putting the indexes of 
first lines (with the first lines of variant 
forms of certain hymns noted) and of tunes 
at the beginning; having the same well- 
spaced pages with black-letter headings; 
never repeating the first stanza of a hymn. 
It is deficient, likewise, in children’s hymns. 
Its numbers 219 and 239 are variants of the 
same hymn, and No. 46 is duplicated in No. 
849. It has a queer page of “ supplementary 
hymns ” without tunes, and thirty-nine “ sup- 
plementary tunes,” an awkward arrange- 
ment, caused either by a lack of skill or care, 
or by an afterthought. It lacks an index of 
Scripture texts. One excellent feature pecul- 
iar to itself is the printing of hymn-credits 
in very fine type and using only the initials 
of the authors’ Christian names. The sing- 
er’s eye hardly notices the credit, and the 
worshiper has not his attention distracted. 

The year of grace 1898 gave light to a new 
Baptist book, “Sursum Corda,” issued also 
without the distinctive Baptist hymns, for 
general use. It is deficient in the devotions 
of Doddridge, Miss Steele and Newton, and 
has disproportionately many of John Wes- 
ley’s. Tate and Brady are not drawn upon 
largely enough. It has a strong and unbe- 
coming bias against Montgomery and Kelly, 
is deficient in Hastings’s sturdy hymns, and 
Neale’s beautiful expressions of praise, has 
an excess of appreciation of Faber, and 
ranks T. H. Gill among the major hymnists. 

As to the later writers, this book is excel- 
lently balanced, altho possibly slightly defi- 
cient in the pieces of Chandler, Palmer, Miss 
Winkworth, Miss Bosthwick and Mrs. Alex- 
ander. Of minor writers, Baynes, Cotterill, 
Downton, Macduff, Mason and Osler find no 
place in “Sursum Corda.” Of the hymns 
which occur in all the other books, in five, 
and in four of them, it omits, respectively, 
ten, twenty-six and sixty-four, and has over 
five-sixths of those most generally favored 
by our present compilers. 

This hymnary has only eleven pieces for 
children. It retains the old fashion of keep- 
jing all indexes at the close of the book, and 
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has no index of texts; but it has an excellent 
biographical index of authors. It refrains 
from capitalizing personal pronouns applied 
to the Deity, agreeing in this with Dr. Rob- 
inson’s book; all the rest, happily, use the’ 
capitals, as expressions of and aids to devo- 
tion. It indexes the first lines of different 
stanzas with which some hymns begin in 
other books, an excellence; but adheres to 
the antiquated strict alphabetical order, in- 
stead of grouping first lines beginning with 
the same word or words, thus: 

“T do not ask that life may be 

“Tf thou but suffer God to guide thee . . 

“T gave my life for thee... ” 

The middle line should come last, and after 
all lines beginning with the pronoun I, and 
so in all similar cases. Hymn 3876 is repeat- 
ed, dropping one stanza, in 766. This book 
lacks uniformity, sometimes printing the sec- 
ond stanza of a hymn immediately under the 
music, sometimes repeating the first stanza; 
now crediting a piece to C. Wesley, then to 
Charles Wesley. It still assigns ‘“‘ We would 
see Jesus” to Ellen Ellis. Too often the 
hymn has its setting on the opposite page. 
The notes are closely set, giving too little 
room for accompanying words. But there is 
a purpose in this. With the same number 
of hymns, very nearly, as “ In Excelsis,” this 
book gives about one hundred more tunes, 
and another hundred more repetitions of 
tunes, and does it in almost one hundred less 
pages. “In Excelsis” is its nearest competi- 
tor in the number of tunes. “ Sursum Cor 
da” gives a larger choice of tunes, new and 
old, for a given number of hymns than aly 
other book. It was quite excessive to give 
five to “There is a fountain filled with 
blood, ’” and the best-known tune not among 
them. The book, in fact, offers too many 
alternate settings, and thus has pages crowé- 
ed sometimes to confusion. Withal, it is 
edited with scholarly care, is catholic and 
progressive; witness to the last point the in- 
clusion of Kipling’s “Recessional.” This 
book and the next also, have Tennysot's 
“Crossing the Bar.” 

“The Church Hymnary” is a good title, 
for it has beenappropriated across the watel, 
in 1898, by the Presbyterian Churches 
Scotland—Established, Free and United—anl 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland. Hert 
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the critics at last have their ideal book. It 
has but little over six hundred numbers, an 
it has been produced, most evidently, under 
the rule of “ good poetry and good hymns.” 
It is full of hymns of sentiment. The ‘old 
writers heretofore used as a basis of com- 
parison furnish but one-eighth of its pages. 
It is fair toward the Wesleys and Newton 
and rich in Cowper, but reduces Watts to 
twelve hymns (who perhaps never before 
came so near to extinguishment), gives Dod- 
dridge six, and can find only “ Father, 
whate’er of earthly bliss” worthy of reten- 
tion out of all that Miss Steele wrote. , Tate 
and Brady also are represented by a solitary 
piece. In its radical exclusion of old: hymns 
our Scottish book is chargeable with a se- 
rious deficiency, if worshipers are to be 
considered in compiling a book of praises, 
and what they love is to ke balanced against 


‘what the editors and their academic critics 


admire. 

Dr. Hastings, again, is reduced to two 
hymns, and Palmer has only five; there is a 
deficiency also of Neale and Monsell; other- 
wise the leading writers of our century are 
well represented, Baker, Mrs. Alexander, 
Miss Havergal, Ellerton, How and Dix being 
excessively favored. 

Minor writers are excluded in large num- 
ber: Anstice, Leonard Bacon, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Beddome, Bowring, Campbell, Collyer, 


‘Cooke, Cotterill, W. C. Doane, Hammond, T. 


Haweis, Littledale, Lynch, Mackellar, Med- 
ley, Moultrie, Onderdonk, Osler, A. T. Rus- 
sell, Stennett, Whitfield, and Woodford are 
some of them, and these have one hundred 
and seventeen hymns in the other books (for- 
ty-two major hymns; among them “In the 
cross of Christ I glory ”). 

This book lacks sixty-three hymns that are 
in all the other books, one hundred and twen- 
ty-three that occur in five, and one hundred 
and fifteen in four, a-total of nearly one-half 
of those most largely in use in our latest 
hymnaries. * 

Here, however, we find editing at its best. 
In the preface, acknowledgments are tabu- 
lated, showing that no hymn has been in- 
cluded except by permission, when any one 
entitled to grant permission could be found. 
Throughout the book each hymn has an ap- 
propriate text of Scripture prefixed in full, 


and these texts are indexed at the close. 
Each hymn has marks of expression set be- 
fore its lines. Nowhere else have such pains 
been taken with the text of the hymns, and 
a tabulated appendix .to the large-type word 
edition gives a history of alterations. One 
alteration made by the editors is commended 
to our American Protestant hymnarists. It 
makes the closing line of each stanza of Mil- 
man’s beautiful prayer, “When our heads 
are bowed with woe,” read ‘Jesus, Man of 
Sorrows, hear.” This was originally, “ Gra- 
cious Son of Mary, hear.” What could be 
finer than the changed form, which, more- 
over, has a deeper significance. 

Fanny Crosby has four hymns in this book. 
It has almost one hundred hymns for chil- 
dren, calling upon Miss Warner for two of 
her best. In general, American writers are 
not neglected, altho the choice of their pieces 
is sometimes strange. The two hymns of 
cfolmes which are vest known, for example, . 
are omitted, and one almost unknown 
chosen. Altogether, the Scottish-Irish com- 
mittee is better at editing than at compiling. 

In making the foregoing estimates and 
comparisons,,certain considerations have been 
borne in mind. First, the size of the book; 
then the number of available hymns of any 
given author; then the trend of our day to- 
ward or away from a hymnist’s work. To il- 
lustrate: Miss Steele, Beddome, Stennett, 
Toplady, Hastings, Miss Winkworth, and 
Miss Bosthwick, among others, are falling in 
tne general estimation of hymnarists, while 
the Wesleys, Cowper, Heber, Lyte, Keble, 
Miss Elliott, Wordsworth and Thring are 
being more highly valued tnan ever before. 
fourth, the necessities of classification, mak- 
ing it imperative to balance the number of 
hymns under a given heading; and then that 
other necessity of admitting certain fine 
tunes, and along with them the hymns which 
they have made popular. t 

These estimates have been concerned with 
hymns, not tunes. As thorough-going analy- 
ses would be required to make just compari- 
sons from the musical standpoint, and the 
final valuation of a book would wait upon 
the combined results. The writer is unable, 
even from the hymnarist’s standpoint, to 
suggest an exact order of these books, from 
best to least good; he is only sure that the 
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latest is not first, nor the oldest last, nor the 
one in which he is most interested at the 
head. Easy declarations of supremacy are 
well enough for advertising circulars or for 
testimonials from hasty examiners; but the 
fact is that all of the five books which come 
into closest comparison are of a high excel- 
lence that is most gratifying to one who loves 
the praises of God in the sanctuary. 
Quincy, Mass, 





Mr. Ford’s New Romance.* 


‘THERE is a genuine luxury in reading a 
good, strong, leisurely. romance, in which a 
numerous company of interesting actors play 
out their life-drama before us, with all the 
attractive changes of scenery and costume, 
and with the fine shifting of attention from 
incident to incident which the clever artist 
knows so well how to plan. Mr. Ford, in his 
latest story has surpassed himself, hands 
down. He was wrought with loving patience, 
taking a story-teller’s delight in unrolling his 
well studied record. From the first page on- 
ward he leads his reader captive to the spell 
of a very charming spirit of romance which 
moves upon the face of a great deep of 
words. We say this last thing not to be iron- 
ical; for, altho Mr. Ford’s fault in this story 
is unquestionably wordiness, the flood of dic- 
tion is always interesting. We may as well 
speak right out, however, and at the outset 
offer our objection to the prolixity which 
does mar what, in almost every other respect, 
is a masterpiece of fiction. Fifty thousand 
words could be judiciously cut out of the 
book, leaving it intact as a story and well- 
nigh perfect as a piece of literature. . 

We are inclined to say that the heroine 
here set before us is a genuine creation. 
Janice is a very human girl, by no means a 
faultless creature of Mr. Ford’s imagination, 
rather a strong realization of an exceptional- 
ly bright, shifty and thoroughly clever 
maiden of America in the days of the Rev- 
olution—a girl notably willful and not vio- 
lently scrupulous under a great strain of cir- 
cumstances, yet on the whole pure, spark- 
ling, wholesome, lovable. She is well, even 
powerfully drawn, and set for us in a solid 





* JANICE MEREDITH. A Story oF THE AMERICAN 
RevotvutTion. By Paul Leicester Ford. New York. 
Dodd, Meai and Company. $1.50. 
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frame of history. Behind her stretches a 
liberal background of the social, domestic, 
religious and political aspects of the time 
overhung with the curious raw atmosphere 
of a frontier period. Mr. Ford seems to be 
at home with his materials. What he gives 
us wears authenticity on its face, as much, 
perhaps, on account of evident faithful study 
and labor as on account of the familiar his- 
toric figures and events cleverly introduced. 

We have been impressed with admiration 
of Mr. Ford’s method of telling his story. He 
has not fallen into the one-character form of 
fiction writing recently so popular. He mar- 
shals his characters with great regularity, 
and ranges them so that none is obscured. 
Each is brought into just relations with the 
story and properly makes the reader’s ac- 
quaintance to just the extent necessary in the 
scheme of the narrative. When we are done 
with Mr. Ford's people we look back at them 
pleasantly, feeling that they have actually 
lived, and that we are indebted to them for 
a pleasant entertainment. They have not 
bored us with a theory of life; they have not 
Obtruded their moral lesions and mental 
sores for our inspection; they have not posed 
as awful examples with the pretense of serv- 
ing a great purpose; what they have done for 
us can be described with few words; they 
have made us “forget their fictitious ori- 
gin;” they have entertained us rationally 
and without the use of degrading agencies, 
and have presented a period of American life 
in terms of its best aspirations. 

We must not tell the story of JANICE MER- 
EDITH, that would be unfair to both ro- 
mancer and reader; but we can say that 
Janice, the heroine, is a captivating girl, 
whose lover begins his acquaintance with 
her as her father’s bond servant, having sold 
himself to Mr. Meredith under a colonial law 
governing the importation of a certain class 
of laborers. Janice falls in love with him and 
he with her; but Mr. Meredith, when the war 


for independence breaks out, is a royalist, 


while the lover becomes a_ stanch rebel. 
There is mystery in the plot, and Janice is 
led a trying chase in dodging one lover and 
another in the course of her entangling ex- 
periences. Her agility, bravery, cleverness 
and versatility lend a breezy charm to the 
heavier current of life with which she is sul- 
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rounded. The hero’s. character is evidently 
sketched from that of Alexander Hamilton, 
and. all through the story Washington ap- 
pears with sufficient distinctness to lend a 
powerful influence. 

As a picture, an historical word picture, of 
American life during the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, Mr. Ford’s story stands among the very 
best yet written. Nothing is neglected in the 
labor of. preserving details. There is, indeed, 
as we have said, too much of this. It gives 
an appearance of padding, an excess of but- 
tressing—to change the simile—so that the 
temptation to skip a good many pages some- 
times almost overcomes even the conscien- 
tious critic. But this defect has its excuse, 
or rather its better side, in that it affords a 
wealth of historical information which will 
be disseminated widely .by its means; for 
while we write we are informed that JANICE 
MEREDITH has already climbed far up to- 
ward the mark of one hundred thousand 
sales ! 

To sum up our impressions and compress 
them into one, we have but to say that Mr. 
Ford’s story strikes us as a large, strong, 
well balanced picture, imbued with a vigor- 
ous imagination. Almost every element of 
romance is here deftly combined with all the 
main ingredients of the novel of manners, so 
that a high level of popular interest should 
result. Mr. Ford’s style is good, better in 
the dramatic passages than in the solid de- 
scriptive pages, and his ability to sustain in- 
terest in spite of tedious interferences is ad- 
mirable, we had almost said marvelous. 
JANICE MEREDITH is a spacious, richly fur- 
nished and beautiful historical romance. 





THE ROMANCE OF Lupwie II, oF BAVARIA. 
By Frances Girard. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3.50.) With fifty-four portraits and 
other illustrations, this beautifully printed 
volume attracts the eye at once, and the 
story it contains is a biography which car- 
ties all the fascination of a mysterious ro- 
Mance. Indeed it is probable that were a 
fiction-writer to present a hero, faithfully 
copying the life and character of King Lud- 
wig II, the critics would cry out against the 
unnatural picture. And the critics would 
be right. From his boyhood to the end of his 
life in suicide, Ludwig was an unnatural 
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man. Insanity probably lurked in his blood’ 
for a lomg time before it manifested itself 
unmistakably. The author of this really bril- 
liant book has made the very best use of a 
wealth of picturesque -materials, and the 
story of Ludwig. presents a striking ,varia- 
tion of the sad truth that neither royal power 
nor unlimited means of self gratification can 
bring happiness or turn aside the strokes of 
terrible misfortune. ; 


SoLoMoONIc LITERATURE. By Moncure Daniel 
Conway... (16mo, pp. 248. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Company. $1.50.) We 
have here a discussion of the Wisdom lit- 
erature of the Old Testament and the 
Apocryphal writings; and when we find that 
the volume. includes also a discussion of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and a chapter on 
Solomon-Melchizedek, and the relation of 
Jesus to Solomon, we may conclude that the 
author has carried his subject far afield. He 
tells us that the author of Hebrews applies 
to Jesus the lines from Psalm 110, “ Thou art 
a priest forever after the order of Melchize- 
dek,” and declares that in that psalm Mel- 
chizedek is not a proper name but should be 
translated. Mr. Conway is well known for 
his diligence in collecting together all sorts 
of odd and interesting material, folklore and 
Oriental mythology and religion, ancient and 
modern, and bringing them into queer rela- 
tions with Christian faith. He has done the 
same liberally in this volume. 


BABYLONIANS AND Assyrians. Life and 
Customs. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. (Pp. 266. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 
This is one of Professor Sayce’s useful, popu- 
lar volumes, full of interest and instruction. 
It treats of the inhabitants of Babylonia, 
their family systems, their manners and cus- 
toms and life and death; their business, gov- 
ernment and laws; their literature and their 
religion. It would be difficult to find any 
one more familiar with the subject than Pro- 
fesor Sayce, or who has done more original 
and intelligent work. Much that is in this 
book he has said over and over again, but 
never better, and there will be information 
even for the advanced scholar. This is the 
first of a series of popular Oriental books, of 
which a dozen are announced, by American 
and English scholars, 
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THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT EXAMINED 
IN THE LigHT oF History AND Law.’ By the 
Rev. Malcolm MacColl, D.D. (12mo, pp. 565. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50.) 
In this country we take very much less inter- 
est in the discussion that -is. called the 
“Crisis in the Church” than they do in 
Kngland. Canon MacColl is one of the most 
fertile writers in the Anglican Church on all 
current questions of discussion and well ac- 
quainted with the history of the Church. The 
nub of the conflict there is found in auricular 
confession. The author declares that there 
are extremely few priests in the Anglican 
Church that would hear confessions except 
when forced upon them; that he himself has 
never done it but three times, altho often he 
has been asked to do so. He believes that 
confession should be recognized as some- 
times a duty, but never to be imposed. The 
question of Anglican and Roman orders is 
considered at length, with reference to the 
late decision of the Pope condemning Angli- 
can orders. One chapter is devoted to the 
‘Prisoner of the Vatican,” and the Canon, 
who has devoted much attention to Catholic 
matters, declares that in his old age and de- 
prived by death of Liberal supporters in the 
Sacred College, the “ aged and well meaning 
Leo” seems to have given up the struggle 
and abandoned himself to the maneuvers of 
Cardinal Rampolla. 

We call attention to a little pocket Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish dictionary, en- 
titled SALVA WEBSTER, published by Laird 
& Lee, Chicago. 


Dionysos AND ImMMoRrTALITY: The Greek 
Faith and Immortality as Affected by the Rise 
of Individualism. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
(16mo, pp. 67. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00.) Harvard University has a lec- 
tureship on the Immortality of Man, which 
“was filled last year by President Wheeler. 
He has naturaliy chosen a department of the 
subject which is somewhat historical and re- 
quires a full knowledge of Greek mythology 
and mysteries. It would be difficult to find 
anywhere else so fine a discussion in brief 
form of the views of the Greek common peo- 
ple and the teachings in the Eleusinian 
mysteries of the future state. The Ionians 
of Homer’s day had no knowledge of the 
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worship of Dionysos. It arose from the com- 
mon people in the seventh century before 
Christ, and President Wheeler compares it 
to the sweep of a Salyation Army. We wish 
that the author had given us a little more 
light as to the source of the worship of De- 
meter and Dionysos—where these gods came 
from. But perhaps that belongs to a depart- 
ment of study outside that of the Greek 
chuir, which he has held. He seems to give 
secant recognition to the probability that 
these new phases of religion came from 
Phrygia and the coasts of Asia, and their 
great popularity may be compared with that 
of the Mithra worship, and even of Chris- 
tianity some centuries later. 

THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. William P. Du Bose. New Edition. 
(12mo, pp. 391. Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.00.) This volume has been received 
with marked favor in its first edition. It 
covers the subject of the doctrine of Christ 
with great fullness. It puts much weight 
upon his human personality and sinlessness; 
it makes sacrifice identical in principle with 
love. Christ, it is declared, was an offering 
in the three senses of the word; a sin offer- 
ing in that it was the death of the flesh for 
sin and of the spirit from sin; a burnt of- 
fering in his perfect consecration; and a 
peace offering in that in him was realized 
that perfect spiritual union and communion 
with God. It is somewhat less clear than the 
teachings of our American theologians, but 
that is the vice of the modern school of the- 
ology in Europe and America. 

THE NEw-Born Cusa. By Franklin Mat- 
thews. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50.) We have here a pretty full study of 
Cuba since the close of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. It is a book full of information 
along all the lines of interest growing out of 
the American occupation of the island, and 
the steps taken by our military government 
to reorganize the island’s life, industries, 
morals, health and economies. The author 
draws a strong and reassuring picture of the 
conscientious faithfulness and thorough effi- 
ciency of our officials on the island. Many 
fine illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
Mr. Matthews’s work, which we recommend 
to our readers as most instructive, 
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Literature 


THE CATECHISM EXPLAINED. An Ewhaust- 
ive Haeposition of the Christian Religion from 
the Original of the Rev. Francis Spirago. 
Kdited by the Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. (Oc- 
tavo, pp. 720. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$2.50.) Archbishop Corrigan gives his im- 
primatur for the publication of this volume, 
which may be regarded as a trustworthy 
statement and development of the Catholic 
faith. It includes prayers and devotions and 
a complete system of theology and morals, 
all very carefully and completely developed 
in thesis and explanation, following the ar- 
tices of the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Teachings of Christian 
Perfection. It is not till we come to the 
third part, on the ‘“‘ Means of Grace,” such as 
the holy mass and the sacrifice of penance, 
that there is any special development of the 
points on which Catholics differ from Protes- 
tants. 


THE ART OF LIVING ALONE. By Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D. (16mo, pp. 128. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cents.) Dr. Bradford’s 
sermons are always helpful. Here we have 
five, which we presume are sermons, tho no 
text is given, on the “ Perils of Loneliness,” 
the “Compensations of Solitude,” the 
“Friendship of Books,’ the ‘“ Renewed 
Mind” and the “Broadening Life.’ We 
commend the volume especially to those who 
have to live a somewhat solitary life. 

MODERN EvuROPEAN History. By H. Morse 
Stephens. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.60.) A second and revised edi- 
tion of “ A Course of Eighty-seven Lectures 
o Modern European History,” by H. Morse 
Stephens, Professor of Modern European 
History in Cornell University. It has been 
used in Cornell for the past five years, and 
deserves to become a standard work of its 
kind. The lectures cover the time between 
1600 and 1890. 

DEFENSE OF THE JERSEY RECORDS AND 
KirrIn MANUSCRIPT. By George A. Lofton, 
DD. (Nashville, Tenn. 25 cents:) This able 
liscussion of important documents in Eng- 
lish Baptist history is one of the outcroppings 
of the great Whitsitt conflict among the 

Southern Baptists. We commend it to the 


study of those who are interested in the sub- 
ject, 
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Literary Notes. 


THE latest of Hilbert Hubbard’s “ Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters ”’ is 
to the home of “ Landseer.” 

....*The Life of Charles Francis Adams,” 
Minister to England during the Civil War, writ- 
ten by his son, Charles Francis Adams, will ap- 
pear this month in the American Statesmen 
Series. 

...-In line with “The True Benjamin 
Franklin” and “The True George Washing- 
ton,” Lippincotts announce for early publica- 
tion “The True William Penn,’ by Sydney 
George Fisher. 

...-The last issue of Municipal Affairs for 
September is full of most valuable’ matter. 
Among its contributors are Mayor Samuel M. 
Jones, Dr. Edward W. Bemis, Sir Reginald 
Earle Welby, Dr. Homer Folks, and others. 


....Mr. Finck, the musical editor of the New 
York Evening Post, and author of. “ Romantic 
Love and Personal Beauty,” will bring out this 
month through the Scribners a new book en- 
titled “Primitive Love and Love Stories,” 
which is the labor of thirteen years. 


...-The Scribners wish to contradict the im- 
pression that the forthcoming “Letters of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson ” will be merely a reprint 
of the correspondence which has been published 
in the magazine. On the contrary, the work 
will contain twice the number of letters that 
have already appeared. 

....The lectures which were delivered Sun- 
day evenings last winter by the Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis in Plymouth Church, and which 
excited so much interest and comment, are soon 
to be published by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany in book form under the title, “ Great 
Books as Life Teachers.” 

....A. ©. McClurg & Co. expect to publish 
about the first of the year “The Divine Pedi- 
gree of Man,” by Dr. Thomas Jay Hudson, the 
author of “ The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” 
etc. This book is an effort to establish the be- 
lief in. Theism on the generally accepted facts 
of Evolution and Psychology. 

...-In our recent review of “Oom Paul’s 
People,” by Howard C. Hillegas (D. Appleton 
& Co.), we said that the price of the book was 
$1.00. It should have been $1.50. And the 
price of Professor Conn’s “ Story of the Living 
Machine” is forty cents, not ten cents. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal also asks us to deny the 
rumor that they are in any way (financially or 
otherwise) connected with the recent combina- 
tion of the McClures and Harpers, 
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By Molly EB. Sedwell. Illustrated by H. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Political Prospect. 


SincE the recent elections all the political 
authorities have been saying that both Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. Bryan will surely be nom- 
inated again. That was settled last week 
at the polls, we are told, and the national 
conventions of next summer will simply 
make an official record of this decision.: It 
is true that this is the meaning of the re- 
turns so far as they affect the choice of 
Presidential candidates, and some of. us, as 
we look at the figures and recall the most 
recent disclosure of the comparative strength 
of the parties in States which held no elec- 
tious last week, may find ourselves wishing 
that the national election might. take place 
to-morrow. For those figures and records 
show clearly enough what the result would 
be. Mr. Bryan, as a candidate against Mr. 
McKinley, would receive to-morrow even a 
smaller number of electoral votes than he 
gained in 1896, when, out of a total of 447, 
he had 176, while 271 wére given to Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. Instead of 176, Mr. Bryan would 
have only 162, in all probability, if the elec- 
tion should be held now,.and the Bryanite 
doctrine of sixteen-to-one silver . coinage 
would be buried beyond hope of resurrec- 
tion. This is the conclusion which may fair- 
ly be drawn from the returns. 

But it could be foreseen before last week’s 
elections that the President would again ‘be 
the choice of his party. It was plain that 
nothing but a formidable revolt at the polls 


against the Government’s policy and course > 


in the Philippines could divert the attention 
of the party from him as its logical candi- 
date. There were no signs that such a re- 
volt was impending. There was no one in 
his party disposed to contend with him for 
the nomination, ‘no prominent Republican 
With any considerable partisan following 
who was not in agreement with him as to 
what may be called the Government’s co- 
lonial policy, and who was not willing that 
he should remain at the head of the Govern- 
Ment for another term. The gratifying: re- 


sults of the elections simply disclosed this sit- 
uation more clearly to the public. On the 
other hand, the renomination of Mr. Bryan 
was already practically assured. It did not 
depend upon the vote of Nebraska, altho in 
the interest of the issues which he represented 
a fusion victory there was much to be de- 
sired. If the fusionists had lost that State 
he would still have been the only logical 
and available candidate of the Democratic 
party, as it has been constituted since its 
brains and good judgment were driven out 
of it with the Gold minority, unless the ma- 
jority against fusion had been large enough 
to indicate a great political revolution. 

He had no rival. He had shrewdly kept 
himself continually before the eyes and in 
the minds of Democratic voters. The officers 
of the. organization were his followers, 
bound to his fortunes. If it had been prac- 
ticable for another to compete with him for 
the place which in many ways had been 
made peculiarly his own, where was the 
available man of sufficient audacity and abil- 
ity who could undermine his supremacy by 
an appeal to the Silver Democrats and Popu- 
lists ? Could he be found in the person of 
Altgeld, or young Mayor Harrison, or ex- 
Governor Stone, or John R. McLean, or 
George Fred. Williams, or Judge Augustus 
Van Wyck ? These names exhaust the list, 
and it is one which Bryan could regard with 
complacency. He was the logical and in- 
evitable candidate of his party before the 
election, as he is now. ‘I propose,’ he said 
last Friday, in a public address, “ to stay in 
politics until the lid closes down on my 
coffin.” This reveals a dreary prospect for 
his party, unless it shall confine his political 
activity to the limits of a Congressional dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Bryan, seeing that a prosperous peo- 
ple was somewhat weary of the old silver is- 
sue, eagerly sought support in what is called 
anti-imperialism and-has found it a broken 
reed. The chief newspaper organ of his 
party in the East now tells him that it was 
a great political blunder to “encourage 
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armed resistance to the national Govern- 
ment,” and earnestly advises him to advo- 
eate a policy of “expansion without im- 
perialism.” But that is the policy of Mr. 
McKinley and the Republican party, if we 
add that Republican expansion in the Philip- 
pines is that which is required by the acci- 
dents of war and by the nation’s duty toward 
the people of the islands and other Powers. 
He can gain nothing in politics by making 
that change. The recent elections show that 
the anti-imperialist issue is of scarcely any 
political value at present, and the work of 
the American army will make it absolutely 
worthless before next year’s election. This 
may not be apparent to a candidate who pro- 
fesses to be encouraged by hostile majori- 
ties of 106,000 in Pennsylvania and 65,000 
in Massachusetts, but it is perceived by such 
old Democratic campaigners as Senator Mor- 
gan, who predicts that “‘ we shall hear very 
little about expansion or imperialism a year 
hence.” 

Mr. Bryan himself has suggested that 
trusts should be licensed by Federal author- 
ity, and he cannot reasonably demand at 
the same time that they be destroyed. There 
is not enough material for a lively campaign 
in pleas for an income-tax, constitutional 
amendment and against “ militarism.” And 
so the Democratic party will be. forced, 
under his leadership, to tell once more the 
old story about silver coinage, and to lay be- 
fore a prosperous people the wild arguments 
that have little force except in times of gen- 
eral depression and _ discontent. Senator 
Morgan says that from this “ there is no es- 
cape.” The campaign, he adds, “ will be 
a battle for free silver at sixteen to one, 
with Mr. Bryan as our standard bearer, 
against sound money and Mr. McKinley.” 
While his “hopes go out to his party,” he 
“dares not predict the result.’”’ But one can 
infer what he expects from his mournful re- 
mark that “ we have had so many lickings 
in the past that we are getting used to play- 
ing the under dog.” A party that persists in 
supporting the Chicago silver platform rich- 
ly deserves to be beaten and must be over- 
come at the polls if the honor and dignity of 
the republic are to be preserved. Let us hope 
that after its defeat in November next we 
shall hear no more of the demand for the re- 
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pudiation of national obligations and the de- 
basement of the currency standard of — the 
United States. 





Professor Herron’s Resignation. 


ONE would have to search far and wide be- 
fore he could find a finer or more Christian 
utterance fhan that of Professor Herron’s 
letter of resignation of his chair of Applied 
Christianity in Iowa College. It is in a dif- 
ferent temper from what we might have ex- 
pected after his published statement that he 
held in Iowa College the last intrenchment of 
true Christian Socialism in American educa- 
tion, and that if he were forced out nothing 
would be left. 

But he is not forced out. He declares that 
he retires voluntarily. President Gates and 
the faculty and the trustees have all stood by 
him loyally, and made no move to displace 
him. For them and for the college to which 
he has given seven years of service he has 
words only of kind appreciation. No amount 
of public clamor, he says, has induced the 
trustees to take any official steps toward sat- 
isfying it. He speaks even,more warmly of 
the “noble tolerance and patient self-denial” 
of the teachers, to whom “no words can ex- 
press” his gratitude. The kindliness of his 
spirit which bears no resentment, appears 
in the fact that he has persuaded the womal 
who founded the chair expressly for his occt- 
paney to remove all restrictions and allow 
the endowment to remain. 

But why does he leave? He makes it 
plain. He holds and teaches that the present 
industrial system, with its “ private owner- 
ship of natural resources, is a crime against 
God and man and nature;” that “natural 
resources are not property, and cannot be 80 
held without destroying the liberty of mat 
and the basis of the religion of Christ.’ The 
constituency of Iowa College, and the. Chris- 
tian Church, and the public generally do not 
hold this doctrine; they believe in the exist- 
ing institutional systems of society, and the 
support of this and all other colleges must 
come from those whose money comes 
through that system. Professor Herron sets 
that Iowa College cannot expect to get money 
from men who, as he teaches its pupils, até 
partners in and profit from a crime against 
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God and man. Seeing this, he appreciates 
the forbearance of the trustees in not remov- 
ing him, and he feels it his duty to remove 
himself. He has done a right thing in resign- 
ing and has done it handsomely. 

It is a very serious accusation and indict- 
ment which Professor Herron brings against 
society and the Church. He freely admits 
that the doctrines of property which he 
holds, and which he declares are the teach- 
ings of Jesus, ““are subversive of the existing 
industrial and political order.’? They certainly 
are. He teaches that no man can rightfully 
own a plot of ground, for the land of the 
earth is part of those “ natural resources” 
which “are not property,” and he insists 
upon the “common and equal right of all 
men to the earth and its resources,” fertility, 
mines, ete., ‘as their common inheritance 
from God.” Some time in the twentieth or 
thirtieth century people may be convinced 
that the religion of Jesus forbids a man to 
own a house and lot or a farm. We see no 
sign that the enlightened public mind is tend- 
ing that way in New York or Iowa. It is too 
much, and Professor Herron has the good 
sense to see it, to expect the public to sup- 
port institutions which seek to subvert their 
accepted social conditions. The task of 
subversion belongs to the outside reformer, 
who must be ready to await the insane asy- 
lum or the cross; he has had good company 
on the roster of both cross and asylum, but 
he must remember that there are mauy more 
on both rosters whose rightful place is to be 
found there, and the public, and the churches, 
and the colleges, and the trustees, and the 
givers have only their own light to go by 
and not that of the thirtieth century. 

So we do not regret that Iowa College is re- 
lieved of the burden of teaching which we 
hold to be preposterously wrong and unjust to 
the character of the Church and the State. We 
have more respect for Professor Herron, the 
man, than for Professor Herron the teacher 
and iconoclast. His heart is right; he does 
not wish to wreck or injure the institution 
with which he was connected. He leaves it 
in the same sweet temper which the Puritans 
driven to the shores of Massachusetts dis- 
Played when they looked longingly back to 
“dear England.” Whatever may be Profes- 
Sor Herron’s sociological errors we will for- 
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give them for the sweet example he has given 
of Christian charity and generosity. 





‘The Religious Question in 
Japanese’ Education. 


EVEN across the Pacific and across the 
American Continent comes the bruit of the 
educational question in Japan. It is not a 
very great question, one might think, but it 
involves a large principle, that of the rights 
of the Japanese to support and maintain any 
religion they please, even the Christian, with- 
out being discriminated against. 

The Japanese Government supports a sys- 
tem of free schools. From those schools all 
religious instruction or religious services, 
Buddhist, Shinto, or Christian, are very 
properly excluded. There is a certificate sys- 
tem by which students pass from the lowest 
grade to the university. The students in the 
high schools and universities are exempt from 
conscription in the army, and their certificate 
of graduation opens to a young man various 
appointments in almost every calling which 
others cannot obtain. To all these privileges 
no one has the right to make any objection. 

But the Japanese Government also gives 
these privileges to certain other private 
schools which accept the required curricu- 
lum of studies and submit to inspection. 
Some of these schools receive Government 
subvention, and some do not. Their students 
are exempt from conscription, and are 
granted the regular certificates on gradua- 
tion with all the accruing privileges. 

Now the Department of Education has is- 
sued an order that in no such schools shall 
religious instruction of any sort be given, or 
any religious exercises observed. This ap- 
plies to schools which receive not a yen from 
the Government. The rule has excited much 
criticism, and seriously affects half a dozen 
important schools, such as the Doshisha and 
the Meiia Gakuin, which have hitherto had 
Government recognition, but in which Chris- 
tian instruction is given, and which, indeed, 
have it for a principal purpose to provide a 
religious education for the children of Chris- 
tians. They now must face the alternative 
of giving up either Government recognition 
or their Christian teaching. It is a very se- 
rious question with them, as in one case they 
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change their character and yield the reason 
for their existence, while in the other. case 
they are likely to lose their scholars, who 
will rest under a serious disadvantage. We 
have no parallel in this country, where stu- 
dents have no special privileges over others. 

If the Japanese Government is willing to 
give special privileges to institutions that 
maintain the grade of the Imperial schools, 
it has no right to say that anything shall be 
considered except the grade of the instruc- 
tion given in the required studies. If the 
school wishes to give additional instruction 
in bridge building or rice-growing, or Budd- 
hism, or Christianity; if it requires its pu- 
pils to wear a certain style of dress or re- 
peat a certain form of prayer, that should be 
none of the business of the Government so 
long as it gives the school no money. It may 
refuse its privileges to all outside schools, 
but if it has the good sense to utilize the 
schools it should put no restrictions beyond 
those of the curriculum required. To do so 
is like the futile attempt of the State of 
Florida to forbid white teachers in even a 
private colored school. 

We are glad to iearn that the teachers and 
directors of these schools in Japan, whatever 
their denomination, have presented their 
protest to the Department of Education, 
and have agreed to give up all the advan- 
tages of recognition by the Government 
rather than forfeit their Christian character, 
and the mission boards in this country, with 
whose work they are more or less closely 
identified, have agreed to support them in 
their decision. To do less would be to haul 
down their banner at a time when the most 
positive assertion, of their rights and their 
faith is needed. But Japan cannot afford to 
discriminate against religion. She cannot 
choose between religions, to be sure, but she 
ought to welcome all the help which reli- 
gious faith can bring to elevate the national 
character. To do otherwise contradicts her 
claim to maintain religious liberty. 





Imperial Arbiters. 

WE are having another object lesson in re- 
gard to the power and nature of the personal 
element in international politics. The Czar 
of Russia, after a short visit to family friends, 
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has been entertained by Emperor William at 
Potsdam, and this week Emperor William is: 
being received in England with an exuber- 
ance of welcome which, in view of late un- 
pleasantnesses, is most significant. That any- 
thing of marked importance was done at 
Potsdam does not appear. The two sover- 
eigns were alone for.a few minutes in the 
mausoieum of Emperor Frederick, and there 
was a short conference between them and 
their respective ministers. Yet there are the 
wildest interpretations of the meeting. 
France is certain that measures were consid- 
ered for intervention in South Africa, and 
England believes that the Czar wanted to 
borrow money which the Emperor was un- 
willing to lend. The United States, too, come 
in for a share, and those brief talks were 
supposed to include a forecast as to the ef- 
fect of the entrance of the New World Power 
into international politics. So, too, the visit 
of Emperor William to England is looked 
upon as a pledge of support of, or at least non- 
interference with, English schemes, whether 
in Africa or Asia, and a virtual warning to 
France and Russia that the Anglo-Saxon and 
Teuton can be relied upon tohold their own 
against the Slav and Latin. 

Much of all this is ill-founded, and repre- 
sents little more than the popular expression 
of political desires or hopes. Two things, how- 
ever, stand out very distinctly: The promi- 
nence of the personal factor in the control of 
the nations, and the realization by the rulers 
that their personal interests are and must be 
identical with the welfare of their peoples. 
The former needs no special note. The uni- 
versal recognition of it by the press of every 
European country is sufficient witness to it. 
So far as practical politics are concerned the 
actions of these two men are watched more 
carefully than was the great Conference at 
The Hague. And yet at the same time there 
has come about a marked change, indicated 
by the second. The persons have become to 
a greater degree than ever before identified 
with the nations, and when they are spoken 
of, watched and interpreted, it as the repre- 
sentatives of their peoples. This is especially 
noticeable in the Emperor of Germany. It is 
quite a while since we have heard anything 
of the gospel of his consecrated person. There 
is lesé and less of the swagger of importance 
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which made every one watch for his utter- 
ances with curiosity and not a little anxiety. 
The discussion as to whether he were not 
really slightly insane has disappeared, and he 
is on every hand regarded as a shrewd and 
on the whole wise and far-seeing ruler. Czar 
Nicholas, too, is less of an autocrat even than 
at his coronation, and references to him on 
every hand identify him less with schemes 
of political advances than with plans for the 
industrial development of his country. Em- 
peror William wants a big navy, but his pet 
scheme is one of internal canals. Czar Nich- 
olas bends all his energies toward the Trans- 
Siberian Railway and the Baltic Canal, while 
the Balkans and Central and Eastern Asia 
have to wait. 

Another significant fact not merely brought 
out in these two visits but increasingly mani- 
fest in the trend of international politics in 
Europe is the division of the countries into 
three classes, Anglo-German, Slav and Latin, 
and the recognition by all that the interests 
of each are, if not identical, at least sympa- 
thetic: That German statesmen should. feel 
drawn to English statesmen is fundamentally 
natural, just as it has always been considered 
unnatural that St. Petersburg should ally 
itself with Paris. So also the Triple Alliance 
has been recognized as containing within it- 
self the principle of disintegration by its 
combination of the Saxon, Slav and Latin, 
with Austria, where each is so powerful, as 
the most uncertain quantity. Italy’s friend- 
ship for England has always been recognized 
as factitious, due to her necessity for a mari- 
time ally. Between Rome and London there 
can by no possibility be the affiliation that 
may naturally exist between Berlin and Lon- 
don, notwithstanding the rivalries of German 
and English manufacturers. , 

If amid the very diverse interpretations of 
these two visits we may mention our own, we 
would give as the most significant the evi- 
dent recognition by these Emperors of this 
natural classification, together with the as- 
Sertion that the division is one calling not 
for hostility between the races, but for 
friendship; not for war, but for peace. There 
are no indications that the German sought 
to sow discord between the Russian and 
French, or that the Russian felt aggrieved at 
the manifestation of cordial relations be- 
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tween German and English. If Nicholas 
made it clear that he was no supporter of the 
revanche, William made it equally clear that 
he was not concerning himself about Russian 
development and that Samoa had no sort of 
relation to Port Arthur. 

Viewed in this light, which we believe to 
be the correct one, these two visits at Pots- 
dam and London are of great significance 
not merely to the countries immediately in- 
terested, but to all others. A great deal is 
said at times and in some quarters of the 
strife between the great world races, as if 
that involved hostility. There may be and 
will be rivalry, but there is no necessity for 
hostility. The Anglo-German needs the 
Latin; each needs the Slav, that the best of 
each may contribute its share to the world’s 
prosperity. May it not be that the United 
States, combining so many different ele- 
ments, shall prove an important factor in 
thus uniting all? These repeated curtesies 
of those who have hitherto looked upon each 
other as enemies show whither their thoughts 
are directed and are a strong indication of 
genuine peace. 





Our Duties in China. 


From various sources there come reports, 
which we are inclined and are willing to ac- 
cept as true, that the United States does not 
propose to -sit still and make no effective 
protest against the exclusion of American 
trade from China. 

This is not a case of any interference with 
the rights of another country. We shall 
make no threat and no claim against China. 
We ask for nothing more than the same 
privileges as other countries may have. But 
what we ask is that other countries shall 
keep their hands off and shall not shut us 
out of what is not theirs. 

China wants to.be let alone to work out 
her own salvation, and with a littlé patience 
she can do it. She will take the help of 
citizens of other countries, perhaps, espe- 
cially of Japan, but she does not want to 
give away her territory. Under one pretext 
or another Russia, France, Germany, Eng- 
land and Italy are demanding concessions, 
the control of ports and adjacent territory. 
Where they get a port they, or at least Rus- 
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sia, Germany and France, are likely to let 
the products of their own country be admit- 
ted free of duty, while products of other 
countries must pay a duty that will be pro- 
hibitive. So France does with all her col- 
onies. None but I'rench products can enter 
Madagascar. China yields her ports to these 
Powers and to such restrictions of trade 
only under the pressure of compulsion. 

Now we may not intermeddle, perhaps, in 
the negotiations by which Germany, France 
or Russia shall get control of Chinese ter- 
ritory. But we can declare that within that 
territory we have rights of trade with which 
they have no right to interfere. Whatever 
changes may take place, our rights continue. 
Ghina must not be forced to grant to any 
one of these countries the privilege of shut- 
ting out our trade, and it is our duty to use 
any pressure we can to protect the rights of 
our citizens against invasion and destruc- 
tion. In this moral pressure, behind which 
always lies the possibility of physical pres- 
sure, we shall have the fullest support of 
Great Britain, whose interests are identical 
with our own, and who makes all her ports 
in the East free, with equal rights of trade, 
to all nations, claiming no special privileges 
for herself. 

It is understood that some of these Eu- 
ropean Powers have suggested to the United 
States that we join them in the partition of 
China and ourselves take a port. We are 
quite too benevolently disposed toward 
China to do this. Our attitude toward the 
rising Empire of Japan has been wholly 
benevolent; so it is and must be to China. 
If China does us any wrong we shall not 
make that a pretext for seizing her territory 
as the other Powers do; we shall take other 
satisfaction, as we have done in the past. 
But we cannot tamely submit to seeing our 
merchants and our trade shut out, port by 
port, until they are all excluded from a mar- 
ket that belongs to us as much as to any- 
body and which China wants us to have. 
Our protest, joined to that of England, is 
likely to give the Chinese Government cour- 
age to refuse such demands. This is not 
likely to mean war, but it is fortunate that 
Wwe now have in our possession a base in the 
Philippines of so great advantage, with good 
ports for our navy, so that we can back what 
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we say with effective arguments that will 
be understood by those who know what we 
can do, as well as say. The United States 
must speak no word for the robbery of the 


’ weaker States, but it has the right to speak 


so as to be heard in protection of those in 
whom we have a national interest: We are 
glad if our Government is determined to in- 
sist on an “open door” in China. Lord 
Beresford did not speak to deaf ears. 





THE elections are over; the President has 
been supported, and we can turn from the 
discussion of policy to carrying it out. And the 
first thing of importance is the substitution 
of civil for military rule in Cuba and Porto 
kico. There everything depends on the selec. 
tion of the new Civil Governor. He does not 
need to be a military man, tho he may be an 
officer in the Army or Navy. If chosen from 
the Army, this is not a position to go by sen- 
iority, but the selection of the man must be 
made solely in the interest of the people to 
be governed, and not of personal pride or 
politics. The suggestion of the name of Gen- 
eral Wood for Cuba is an excellent one. Oth. 
er officers there rank him, but that should 
make no difference. He knows the island, 
and has accomplished wonders through his 
medical as well as military ability. We ear- 
nestly hope that he will receive the appoint 
ment. For Porto.Rico we have seen but one 
name seriously mentioned, that of Dr. Henry 
Kx. Carroll, whose appointment has _ been 
asked by a petition of a large number of the 
most progressive and loyal Porto Ricans, 
who were greatly pleased with his thorough 
and sympathetic work while serving as Spe 
cial Commissioner to report on the condition 
of things there. His report is in the Presi- 
dent’s hands, and is very full and thorough. 
It recommends the speedy adoption of a ter- 
ritorial system of government. Some mili- 
tary men and the three members of the other 
Commission who were sent to Porto Rico 
would prefer to continue the present syste 
of autocratic military government, or to have 
a civil government which would intrust very 
little to the people. We hold that our true 
policy is to give the people all the political 
rights possible under a territorial system of 
government and thus settle the matter a 
once. For this reason we want a wise and 
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experienced man appointed Civil Governor 
who believes in the people and will have 
their full confidence. 





THERE will be submitted for final adoption 
at the fifth annual meeting of the National 
Municipal League, in Columbus, this week, 
the Municipal Programme, a complete 
scheme of municipal government in the elab- 
oration and perfection of which seven prom- 
inent members of the League have been en- 
gaged for two years. The members of this 
group are Mr. Horace E. Deming, of. New 
York, chairman; Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, of 
Columbia University; Dr. Albert Shaw. of 
the Review of Reviews; Prof. Leo 8. Rowe, of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Mr. Charles 
Richardson and Mr. Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, of Philadelphia, and Mr. George W. 
Guthrie, of Pittsburg. It would be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to create another 
committee so admirably equipped for the 
work which this one in 1897 set out to do. 
We can at present only point out the leading 
features of the committee’s comprehensive 
Municipal Corporations Act. Provision is 
made for a municipal legislature consisting 
of one chamber, the members of which are to 
be elected on a general ticket for a term of 
six years. The Mayor’s term is two years 
and one-third of the councilmen are chosen 
at each mayoralty election. The plan: sep- 
arates local from national and State elections, 
provides for the effective application of civil 
service rules, calls for the nomination of 
candidates for elective municipal offices by 
petition instead of convention, and practically 
prohibits the sale of municipal franchises by 
requiring for such sale the votes of four- 
fifths of the entire number of councilmen, 
with the approval of the Mayor. The Munic- 
ipal Program (which includes several con- 
stitutional amendments) after it has been 
adopted by the League, will be published in 
a volume also containing papers relating to 
the purpose of the changes which are recom- 
mended, and will be a very serviceable hand- 
book for the promotion of municipal reform. 





It sometimes seems as if in this country we 
were so busy electing officers that we have 
ho time to consider and carry out policies ex- 
cept as they are thrust upon us. For many 
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years we have been far behind the European 
nations in the development of our postal sys- | 
tem. We have no post telegraphs and no 
parcels post, altho they have been often rec- 
ommended to Congress by our Postmaster- 
Generals. At one time it looked as if Post- 
master-General Wanamaker might persuade 
Congress to do something, but it was impos- 
sible. Now the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, with 
a membership of twelve hundred of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of the country, has passed 
a resolution urging that Congress pass a bill 
providing for the establishment of a parcels 
post similar to that in operation in Great 
Britain and Germany. It can be done with 
no loss to the Government at about the Eng- 
lish rate, which is six cents for the first 
pound and two cents for each additional 
pound up to eleven pounds. The limit of ex- 
pense is about twenty-five cents. At present 
our rate ‘is prohibitive, as it is more than ex- 
press companies charge, and Mr. Wanamaker 
said that there were only four strong objec- 
tors against a parcels post, and those were 
the four express companies. The people will 
heartily favor such a postal reform, what- 
ever the express companies may say. 





Tue Samoan question is settled, and settled 
in what is unquestionably the best way for 
all concerned. The United States secures Tu- 
tuila with its incomparable harbor of Pago 
Pago; Germany gets the islands in which she 
is most interested commercially, and also sat- 
isfies the sentiment of the German people 
who want Apia, whether it pays or not; Eng- 
land keeps the Gilbert Islands, rounds out 
her possession of the Solomon Islands, and 
is freed from all anxiety as to the Tonga 
group, and the famous harbor of Niue, be- 
sides gaining important, for her, concessions 
in' Zanzibar, not to speak of possible tho 
not definite advantages in South Africa. That 
tripartite government was a failure was evi- 
dent. Partition between three Powers was 
an impossibility. For some reasons we would 
have preferred English rule to German in 
Upolu and Savaii, because of language. and 
methods of government. That we shall find 
the Germans good neighbors, however, is un- 
questioned, and when we look at the broader 
relations there are so many reasons in favor 
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of the present arrangement that we cannot 
feel even a slight disappointment. German 
rule in the Pacific is improving constantly, 
as is testified to by our missionaries, and we 
do not believe that even the London Mission- 
ary Society will find occasion to regret the 
change. 





Nor a few unauthenticated statements 
have been made as to the support that our 
Government was giving, through General 
Otis, to the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Philippines. It has been said that General 
Otis has suppressed the circulation of Bibles 
there. We have the best authority for saying 
that this is untrue. General Otis is himself 
a strict Presbyterian, and has through chap- 
lauins and other agencies distributed a large 
amount of Christian literature. We are very 
positive that the statement that General Otis 
is paying the Archbishop of Manila ten thou- 
sand dollars a year as salary is untrue. Very 
early in the history of United States govern- 
ment in Havana the payment of any public 
moneys for such a purpose was disallowed, 
and we are sure that General Otis would in- 
augurate nothing of the kind, at least with- 
out consulting the President, which he has 
not done. We may say safely that no recog- 
nition or denial of ownership of ecclesiastical 
property, particularly that held by friars, has 
been made, nor will be except after decision 
by competent courts. We advise our too sus- 
picious friends to be sure of their facts before 
they criticise, and ‘we say this to both Prot- 
estant and Catholic complainants. 





....The Democratic politicians of Mary- 
land have announced that one of them, 
whose seat in the coming Legislature is sure, 
will introduce a resolution to amend the State 
Constitution in some way that will shut out 
the negro vote. The most thoroughgoing 
way would be that of the Louisiana inven- 
tion, adopted by the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture, tho not yet by popular vote, which is to 
add to the educational provision one which 
excludes from its application the descendants 
of any who were voters before the recon- 
struction which gave the negroes suffrage. 
In such a State as Maryland, with its largely 
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predominant white vote, we presume it will 
be regarded enough to require a property or 
educational qualification, as the purpose is 
not so much to shut out the negroes as it is 
to make the State safely Democratic. 

....All the school books published by Holt 
& Co. have been rejected by the precious 
New York Board of Education, for the rea- 
son that an article by Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler in an educational journal published 
by them called the President of the Board a 
“fine old educational mastodon,” and that 
certain members were “easily influenced ”’ 
by “the cohesive power of public plunder.” 
That is a very unfair reprisal, and an un- 
worthy use of power—but no more than was 
to be expected; and there was provocation. 

...-Smallpox has been absolutely stamped 
out of Porto Rico in less than a year 
by compulsory vaccination. Major Groff, 
secretary of the Board of Health, says 
that not a case is known where for cen- 
turies the disease has been epidemic. This 
is one result of American occupation, and 
for it the island owes great thanks to 
General Henry, Major Groff, Dr. Ames and 
the other ofticers who have accomplished 
this wonderful work. 


....Nothing else is so important at pres- 
ent for the betterment of the Indians as the 
discontinuance of the ration system. The 
Mohonk Conference has said that again and 
again, and now we have the report of the 
conference of Indian workers, missionaries, 
agents, teachers and matrons in Oklahoma, 
who have passed unanimous resolutions to 
the effect that nothing else so pauperizes the 
Indians and that “steps should be taken by 
those in authority totally to discontinue ” it. 


....We have a word of praise for Robeson 
County, in North Carolina, which tries and 
punishes her criminals legally and not by a 
mob. A Raleigh paper praises the people of 
the county for protecting their women by 
lawful means. One negro goes to the peni- 
tentiary within three days after the attempt 
to make an assault, while another is sen- 
tenced to be hanged for the crime. That is 
the decent way to deal with crime, and the 
most effective. 





RELIGIOUS. 


Revivals and Their Alternative. 


THE one purpose of the Christian Church 
is to make men Christians, and then to make 
them better Christians. This assumes that 
people, or at least most people, are not Chris- 
tians by birth and nature, and that they need 
to become Christians. It assumes that being 
a Christian is something more than the inev- 
itable condition of* being born in a so-called 
Christian country, and that to become a 
Christian implies what is called conversion. 
In this sense of the word until one is con- 
verted he is not a Christian. 

Conversion means, then, the beginning of 
a Christian life; and a Christian life is such a 
life as is devoted to the love and service of 
God and one’s fellow-men. To be converted, 
or, in more Biblical phrase, to convert, is to 
turn from a life of selfishness, or apathy, a 
life governed by pleasure or ease or ambition 
or any personal interest, to a life that seeks 
the advantage not of self but of the universe 
of God and man. When one resolves to begin 
that life, usually under a sense of duty to 
God and gratitude to Jesus Christ, he is con- 
verted, he has become a Christian. He has 
hereby made the most important and fateful 
of all resolves, that which settles a noble 
character. Only by such conversion can one 
reach the highest ideal of manhood, which is 
Christian manhood, or likeness to Christ. 

How shall the Church persuade people to 
begin their Christian life, to convert, or be 
converted? 

Very frequently this is secured by getting 
up a special public interest in religion, so 
that people will begin to talk and think about 
it, and by this means help each other so that 
under a needed and most laudable excitement 
they shall turn, convert, to the Christian pur- 
pose and life. We call this a revival, and it 
has been the door by which multitudes of 
men have entered on the Christian life. 

But we are told nowadays that revivals 
are becoming fewer and fewer, and the con- 
clusion is often drawn that Christianity has 
less and less power among our people. Yet, 


somehow, the number of members of our 
Christian churches is increasing at a ratio 
faster than that of the population. The Con- 
gregational statistics, which are the most 
complete obtainable, show 255,034 communi- 
eants in 1860; 306,518 in 1870; 384,332 in 
1880; 506,832 in 1890, and 628,234 in 1898. 
These have not generally come in revivals. 
Their source is indicated by examining the 
statistics of additions on confession. Thus 
eight small churches in Massachusetts, in 
alphabetical order from “Canton” to 
“ Chelmsford,” with a membership from 47 
to 103, show additions by confession as fol- 
lows: 6, 0, 5; 3, 5, 4, 3, 4 during 1898. If 
members are not added by revivals, they are 
added in some other way, and even in larger 
numbers than by revivals. What is that oth- 
er way? : 

It is the way by which people ought nor- 
mally to begin the Christian life, that of in- 
dividual resolve and consecration, apart from 
the excitement of a crowd whose feelings are 
worked upon by each other’s sense of sin and 
duty. It is a religious commonplace that 
people ought not to wait for a revival to be- 
come Christians; if, now, they are not wait- 
ing for it we ought to be glad. If the deca- 
dence of revivals meant that people ceased to 
become Christians, then it would be a ter- 
ribly serious loss to the moral forces of the 
world; but if they still become Christians, 
and in larger numbers, we have evidence of 
a healthier religious condition in our 
churches. 

Such we believe to be the fact. Let there 
be revivals, if possible, to reach the people 
who are not usually under church influences, 
but let us desire and plan that those who are 
growing up in Christian families, who attend 
Christian churches, who are members of Sab- 
bath-schools and under the influence of Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, shall become Chris- 
tian in the easy and rormal way, by being: 
influenced in early life, one by one, to make 
the resolve which, under the Spirit of God, 
shall inaugurate the Christian life. It is a 
better way than that of revivals. It is likely 
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to produce a sounder and more permanent 
Christian life and character, In the progress 
of the Church we may properly expect that 
revivals will become fewer and fewer, while 
conversions become more and more numer- 
ous, rot bunched in seven-year periods but 
spread-uniformly over the months and years, 
that the time of conversion may hardly be 
known, because children are taught so early 
in life what is their duty to God. Let us not 
then look so much for occasional revivals as 
for frequent conversions and for accessions 
at every communion season to the church. 
When the community is thoroughly permeat- 
ed with Christian influences revivals will 
cease, and Pentecost will continue through 
all the years. 





A Suggestion to Ministers. 
By Howard Agnew Johnston, D.D. 


For two consecutive years the ministers 
in the New York Presbytery have gathered 
for a two days’ conference at Riverdale, a 
convenient suburb. The number is larger 
this year than last. The purpose is the sim- 
ple one to face the truth in a great desire 
to have it possess us more completely. This 
year the two men of God who lead our con- 
ference are Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and Dr. 
Maltbie Babcock. It is impossible for a com- 
pany of earnest ministers of Jesus Christ to 
meet thus without being greatly blessed in 
their own lives and girded anew for service. 

Now the suggestion is that this sort of 
gathering may be duplicated by ministers 
everywhere. Why should it not be? It 
would be difficult to find a company of men 
who are busier or more burdened than the 
pastors in New York; but these two days 
are worth far more than it costs to plan and 
arrange to set them apart for such a confer- 
ence. Let the ministers all over the land 
come. thus together for conference and 
prayer. Let there be heart-searching and 
confession of selfishness and sin. Let -there 
be a waiting upon God for illumination of 
his Word and for renewed consecration to 
his service. Why should this not be done ? 
In communities where the ministers are of 
different denominations let them all come 
together as ministers of Christ. 

Who will question that two days, or even 
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one day, thus spent would result in.a quick- 
ening of thousands of souls, as pastors ;go 
to their people having had their lips touched 
with a live coal from off the altar. This sug- 
gestion is a plea that the ministers of Christ 
who read it may be moved to take steps to- 
ward such a conference in their vicinity. 
Our land may be stirred by the very power 
of God if we wait thus on him, longing for 
blessing and ready to obey. 


New York City. 





THE Warszawiak case being in an ap- 
parently inextricable tangle between the ses- 
sion: of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, the New York Presbytery, the Synod 
of New York and the General Assembly, the 
session of the Fifth Avenue Church, or at 
least a portion of it, has seemed to think that 
the best way is to cut the Gordian knot: by 
declaring Mr. Warszawiak again a member 
of the church. They accordingly did so at a 
meeting of the session last week. It was not, 
however, announced from the pulpit, as 
would naturally be expected, and it appears 
that the minority of the session, led by Mr. 
Silas B. Brownell, who has been the prosecu- 
tor of Mr. Warszawiak, have appealed to the 
Presbytery on the ground that it is not com- 
petent for the session to decide the matter, 
which is now in the hands of the higher ec- 
clesiastical courts. The action of the major- 
ity of the session appears to have been based 
chiefly upon the feeling that there was not 
much use in trying to find a pastor as long 
as this case of discipline was hanging over 
the church. The hunt for a pastor does not 
seem to meet with great success, perhaps 


through the inability of the committee in . 


charge to agree. At any rate it is reported 
that there has been no progress. Mr. Wars- 
zawiak announces that just as soon as he is 
fairly reinstated he will resign, but is not 
going to resign until his reinstatement and 


indorsement.are complete. There have been . 
stories that he would expect reimbursement 
for the damage to his interests and his gen- 


eral character, but those do not appear to be 
well founded. 

....Our readers will recall the discussion 
in regard to the decay of Protestantism in 
New England, and especially the indorse- 
ment of the charge of decay by Governor 
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Religious 


Rollins, of New Hampshire. There has been 
an investigation by competent persons, and 
the New ‘York Observer sums up the result. 
It shows that in the country districts of the 
five largest New England States the Prot- 
estant churches have not lost and are not 
losing their influence; that many irreligious 
communities have been recovered to reli- 
gious habits; that there are few, if any, 
town centers where gross irreligion pre- 
vails; that co-operative Christianity has 
many illustrations, and that only money is 
needed for the successful working of the en- 
tire section. The existing condition thus is en- 
couraging, the tendency is upward, and the 
present good is but the vantage ground for 
further success. The statement does not 
ignore the presence and influence of the 400,- 
00 French Canadians, but relates specifical- 
ly to the Protestant communities, which 
have only an indirect responsibility for those 
Roman Catholics. An illustration is given 
of a town where in 1892 religious services 
were few and vice dominant, but where now 
there are two self supporting churches, while 
there is preaching in a number of outlying 
places. An examination as to the standing 
of ministers shows that out of sixty-two 
home missionary churches fifty-seven have 
ministers who are graduates of both college 
and seminary. A singular and important 
feature is the work of women evangelists 
from Mr. Moody’s training schools in East 
Northfield and Chicago. They have been 
able at times to do what men could hardly 
do, and have had marked success in resus- 
dtating churches, in forming new ones 
(seven out of fourteen new Congregational 
Churches), and especially in reaching in- 
dividuals. Altogether, the situation is full 
of hope. 

' ++..In view of the declaration of the Jap- 
anese Government in regard to religious in- 
struction in the schools of Japan, a deputa- 
tion representing the principal Christian 
schools called on the Minister of Education 
tecently. They set forth that the Govern- 
Ment by imposing such severe political dis- 
abilities on the Christian schools really vio- 
lated the great principle of freedom of con- 
science. While admitting that instruction 
iN a specific religion in schools where at- 
tendance is compulsory is not justifiable, 
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there should be no such discrimination 


against those who of their own free choice 
entered schools where a particular form of 
religion is taught. To this the Minister re- 
plied in a very vague way that the Gov- 
ernment must follow out its policy of keep- 
ing education and religion entirely apart. 
Dr. D. C. Greene shows that the Christian 
character of the Doshisha as set forth by 
Mr. Neesima was clearly understood by 
such men as Marquis Ito, Count Ikuma, and 
others who gave it cordial indorsement. 
While such indorsement was undoubtedly 
private and not in any way binding upon 
the Governments, it did furnish a ground 
for belief that the school and its principles 
would have fair dealing at the hands of the 
Governments. The Japan Mail, comment- 
ing upon this, indorses it fully, and warns 
the Japanese Government that the empire 
“seems to be embarking on a-course of re- 
ligious intolerance which will injure her 
greatly, not only in her national morality, 
but also in her international reputation.” In 
connection with this a Conference of officers 
of various Mission Boards and Societies 
carrying on work in Japan was held in this 
city last week. A resolution passed by the 
representatives in Japan of six Christian 
schools declaring that they would rather give 
up their Government recognition than their 
Christian teaching was presented and most 
heartily indorsed. The Boards represented 
was those of the Baptist, Congregational, 
Episcopal, Methodist and Reformed 
Churches. 

....Dr. Henry Van Dyke has presented his 
formal resignation as pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in this city, and includ- 
ed in it an earnest and hearty recommenda- 
tion to the church to call to its pastorate Dr. 
Maltbie D. Babcock, pastor of the Brown 
Memorial Church of Baltimore. In present- 
ing his resignation he reminds them that 
when the question first came up of accepting 
the professorship in Princeton University 
he said that he would remain with them until 
arrangements could be made for a successor. 
He believes that Dr, Babcock is just the man 
to take up the work; that he will accept the 
call, and therefore that the time is ripe for 
him to take the step he has had in mind. In 
doing this he affirms, as he has many times 
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before, that he does not consider that he is 
in any sense leaving the ministry, but.rather 
going into it still deeper. He says that “ there 
is no. place in which the preaching of plain 
and practical Christianity is more necessary 
than in our cdlleges. There is no way in 
which a man who wants to speak in behalf 
of faith, hope and charity and clean living 
can find a wider audience than through the 
printed page.” The session of the church 
following upon this presented the name of 
Dr. Babcock to the congregation, who unani- 
mously adopted the recommendation and a 
committee was appointed to place the call 
before Dr. Babcock. Among those on the 
committee are Morris K. Jesup, J. Cleveland 
Cady, Theron G. Strong, John E. Parsons, 
W. H. H. Moore, and others. That the com- 
mittee will not have an altogether easy task 
is evident from the strenuous efforts being 
made in Baltimore to retain. Dr. Babcock, 
who is perhaps the leading Protestant minis- 
ter in the city, sharing with Cardinal Gib- 
bons the highest regard of the entire popu- 
lace. Not merely his own church but the 
city at large are up in arms and declare that 
he must not leave them. He has already had 
numerous invitations to prominent churches, 
and announces that he will leave only as it 
becomes perfectly evident that a wider field 
and sterner duty call him to New York. Com- 
menting upon the newspaper remarks that 
the Presbyterian Church is “not what it 
used to be,” he characterizes it as “ the veri- 
est rot’? and never pays any attention to it, 
but says if there are many more editorials 
written on the “stony ground” in New York 
it will make him decide to go there right off. 
If Dr. Babcock leaves Baltimore it will be a 
serious loss to the general pulpit there. 





Biblical Research. 


Excavations in Palestine. 


IMPORTANT excavations were carried on dur- 
ing last season at Tell Zakariya, in Palestine. 
Dr. F._J. Bliss, who has them in charge, has 
written a series of reports which have been pub- 
lished in three numbers of the Quarterly State- 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
from these reports we glean the following facts: 


The Independent 


The diggings have uncovered a large fortress 
erected in pre-Roman times, probably by Reho- 
boam (2 Chron. 11:9). The hill which was 
chosen for excavation stands almost isolated, 
rising abruptly for 350 feet above the Vale of 
Elah, the ancient highway from the plain to 
Hebron. Far away to the west a long extent 
of sea is visible, and between lies almost. the 
whole land of Philistia. To the. east. appears 
the line of the Judean mountains. On examin- 
ing the Tell Dr. Bliss found hardly any super- 
ficial traces of building, save for a line of stones 
cropping out from the surface of a raised mound, 
which appeared to be an accumulation of some 
twenty-five feet of débris above the general level 
of the summit. But the surface was strewn with 
potsherds, and after a careful study of several 
hundred small pieces of pottery he reached the 
conclusion that this was “an important and an- 
ecient site.” 

With a permit in his pocket to excavate, Dr. 
Bliss began work with a few workmen, grad- 
ually increasing the number till they reached 
sixty-five. The summit of Tell Zakariya is in 
the form of a rude triangle. It consists of a pla- 
teau with a distinct edge, below which on every 


- side the land falls rapidly, broken here and there 


by broad terraces. The extreme length of the 
plateau is about 1,000 feet, its”breadth 500 feet. 
The edge suggests that the Tell may have been 
an artificial mound. Sixteen pits were dug 
through the different strata of soil and rock, and 
a careful record kept of the pottery found at the 
various depths. The results showed five types 
of pottery in two strata: in the lower stratum, 
Archaic ware; in the upper stratum, Jewish and 
Phenician ware, with a few fragments of Greek 
and a small proportion of Roman ware. 

At the southeast corner of the hill is a raised 
mound where traces of three towers were discov- 
ered, and here two large clearance pits were dug. 
The results showed a main building with six 
towers, which antedates the Roman period, and 
probably belongs to the Jewish period, altho it is 
not improbable that Roman settlers made use of 
it. About one-half of the area in the interior 
of the building was excavated down to the rock. 
The main walls rest on rock, standing in some 
places twenty feet high. They are four and @ 
half feet thick, and are formed of roughly- 
coursed rubble laid in mud, containing some 
well-worked stones intermingled with field 
stones. In general the masonry of the towers, 
all of which were later additions, consists of 
fairly large rubble brought to courses, with well- 
squared stones at the external angles. These 
also rest on rock. The bossed stones of the 
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Zakartya Tower are not unlike specimens shown 
in Dr. Bliss’s “Excavations at Jerusalem,” found 
on the scarp to the west of the Old Pool. Sev- 
eral cross walls have been found, and in the 
clearance pits inside the building there were pit- 
ovens, tanks, vats, a vaulted cistern, and other 
constructions. 

Doors have been discovered, connecting the 
fortress with two of the towers, but no entrance 
from the outside has as yet come to light. The 
main approach may have been from the south 
side, as on all sides but this the Tell rises abrupt- 
ly from the plain. On the south the Tell is con- 
nected with another hill by a broad neck of land 
forming a natural break in the ascent. Unfor- 
tunately the south wall of the building is in such 
a state of ruin that no entrance could be found. 
In construction the fortress lacks symmetry, the 
walls varying in length from 120 to 228 feet. It 
is possible that the building may have originally 
been about square, before the south wall was 
destroyed. E 

From various indications it is clear that a 
considerable amount of débris had accumulated 
on the Tell before the fortress was built, and 
that more had accumulated when the towers 
were added. And judging from the-nature of 
this débris, this important fortress was evidently 
built in pre-Roman times, and was probably 
Jewish. It was a large fortified inclosure for 
protecting houses within, and contained a num- 
ber of isolated dwellings belonging to at least 
four periods. Dr. Bliss writes: 

“From the constructions unearthed and from 
the objects discovered we. know how the inhabit- 
ants reaped their crops, ground their grain, baked 
their bread, stored their water, made their wine 
and treacle. The datable objects range from pre- 
Israelite to late Jewish times, with a very small 
proportion of later objects. It appears, according- 
ly, that the place was inhabited when Joshua. con- 
quered the land, that it was. fortified in Jewish 
times, that it was occupied till a-late Jewish pe- 
riod, and that during the Roman period there was 
a brief occupation, after which it appears to have 
been deserted.” 

The site of Tell Zakartya must always have 
been strategically important, and can probably 
be identified with one of the Scripture places 
mentioned in Chronicles or Joshua. Dr. Bliss 
suggests the possibility of identifying it with 
Gath, which must have lain inland, upon the 
borders of the Hebrew territory, on the route 
of the flight of the Philistines after the battle of 
Shocoh. These requirements are about equally 
balanced in the cases of Tell Zakartya and Tell- 
¢s-Safi, which will be the site of Dr. Bliss’s next 
excavations, The Vale of Blah, along which the 
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flight took place, sweeps around Zakariya, and 
enters the plain close to Hs-Safi. On the other 
hand, Mr. Macalister, who has explored the won- 
derful series of rock chambers found on the hill- 
top and on the slopes of Zakariya, suggests the 
Azekah of Scripture (Joshua 10:10). This is 
a view supported by Mr. Armstrong in “ Names 
and Places,” and by the Rabbi Schwarz in his 
work on the geography and history of Palestine. 

The finds of the season consist of objects in 
stone, bronze, iron clay, paste, and glass. The 
range of pottery includes the period of the Tell- 
el-Amarna and Tell-el-Hesy tablets. Among the 
pottery, the most valuable discovery was a series 
of thirteen royal jar-handles, some of which be- 
long to the type found in the Haram inclosure 
at Jerusalem by Sir Charles Warren. The 
handles are of rough, dark-red ware, and evi- 
dently belonged to large Pheenician jars. On 
each handle is stamped a cartouche or ellipse, 
containing in some cases a four-winged, in other 
cases a two-winged figure in relief, with a wedge- 
shaped head.. Above and below the figure are 
two lines of Phenician writing in relief. On 
two of the handles the inscription reads, “ Be- 
longing to the King of Hebron,” and in these 
specimens the use of the word “ Hebron” indi- 
cates that the earliest date to ve assigned to 
them would be the beginning of the Hebrew con- 
quest, and the latest date the establishment of 
the kingdom by Saul. On another of the handles 
occurs the inscription, “‘ Belonging to the King 
of Shocoh.” Shocoh is now represented by the 
ruins of Shuweikeh, some three miles east of 
Tell Zakartya. Shocoh is mentioned among the 
towns included in the inheritance of Judah 
(Joshua 15:35); it was under the jurisdiction 
of one of Solomon’s twelve generals (1 Kings 
4:10), and it was invaded by the Philistines in 


‘their campaign against Ahaz (2 Chron. 28: 


18). Hence it certainly belonged to the He- 
brews, tho not mentioned in the list of royal 
cities in Joshua 12. Another jar-handle bears 
an inscription which can be translated, “ Belong- 
ing to the King of Ziph.” The discovery of jar- 
handles of the Jerusalem type with place names 
proves that the inscriptions on the handles found 
at Jerusalem refer to places, not to persons, as 
assumed before. - Very likely-the true transla- 
tion would be, “ Belonging to the King; He- 
bron,” and “ Belonging to the King; Ziph,” 
meaning that these jars contained tribute sent 
to the king, at Jerusalem, from Hebron or Ziph. 

The work of excavation at Tell Zakartya is 
closed for the present, but it may be taken up 
again at some future time. 


- 





FINANCIAL, 


Friendly Commercial Relations 
with Germany. 


THE work of a group of commercial ex- 
perts, which was carried on during the ses- 
sions of the recent International Commercial 
Congress in Philadelphia, but was not a part 
of the public proceedings of that Congress, 
has ndt attracted the attention which it de- 
serves. This group was known as the Ger- 
man-American Commission, and was com- 
posed of representatives of Germany, Austria 
and the United States. The chairman was 
Dr. Vosberg-Rekow, who represents a semi- 
official association in Berlin called the Cen- 
tral Organization for the Preparation of Com- 
mercial Treaties. The other members were 
Messrs. Vossen, Wirth, Post, Goldschmidt 
and Van Guelpen, of Germany; Dr. Von 
Dorn and Dr. Pistor, of Austria; Mr. Mar- 
heinecke, German consul at Philadelphia; Mr. 
Waetzold, of the German consulate in Chi- 
cago, delegate of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment; E. W. S. Tingle, formerly United 
States consul at Braunschweig, Germany; 
Mr. Carpenter, formerly United States consul 
at Fuerth, Germany; Major Black, formerly 
consul of the United States at Nuremberg, 
and Mr. Monaghan, now consul of the United 
States at Chemnitz. The purpose of the Com- 
mission was to consider thoroughly the com- 
mercial relations existing between this coun- 
try and Germany and Austria. Representa- 
tives of industries in the three countries were 
heard, and the conclusion was reached “ that 
a more intimate relation of the commercial 
conditions is desirable, and that the mainte- 
nance and fostering of friendly relations are 
to be sought and may be secured.” It was 
recommended that in each country “an im- 
partial Customs Advisory Commission” be 
formed. So far as can be learned from un- 
official reports of the proceedings, the chief 
subjects of discussion were the complaints of 
German and Austrian exporters concerning 
the administration of our tariff laws, and 
especially. what were called the arbitrary 
methods of customs appraisers at our ports 
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of entry. The charges imposed by our con. 
suls abroad were also considered, objection 
being made by the German and the Austrian 
members to the collection of what seemed to 
them excessive fees. The American men. 
bers, familiar with the consular service, met 
the complaints with explanations, but are 
said to have admitted that our methods, both 
at ports of entry and in consular offices 
abroad, could be improved. The Govern- 
ments of Germany and Austria, as well as 
the leading Chambers of Commerce in the two 
countries, were directly represented in this 
Commission. It does not yet appear in just 
what manner its conclusions and recommen- 
dations will be brought to the attention of 
the interested Governments here and abroad, 
but the memfers seemed to expect, when the 
Congress adjourned, that some changes in 
the methods of appraising imports and en- 


.forcing the tariff laws here would be made. 


It is interesting to observe, in connection 
with the work and purpose of this Commis- 
sion, that the German delegates sent to Ber- 
lin dispatches in which they expressed 
grateful appreciation of the hospitality and 
friendship extended to them in Philadelphia, 
and that before his departure for Germany 
Dr. Vosberg-Rekow gave to the American 
press a significant statement concerning his 
inspection of the great packing houses in 
which meats are prepared for the export 
trade. After the adjournment of the Con- 
gress the German and the Austrian dele 
gates examined industrial establishments in 
Western cities and spent two days in the 
packing houses of Chicago. Dr. Vosberg- 
Rekow studied carefully the system of micro- 
scopic inspection designed to prevent the ex- 
portation of trichinous pork or objectionable 
meats in any form, and declared that it was 
perfect. After making a thorough investiga 
tion he was prepared to say that the asset 
tions of “agrarian newspapers” in Europe 
that our packers shipped meat which had not 
been inspected and approved were ridiculous. 
He carried away with him a trunkful of m 
terial—microscopes, samples of meat, book# 
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of instruction for inspectors, ete. ‘I shall 
use these,” he said, “in demonstrating the 
efficiency of your meat inspection service.” 
He also remarked that the chief impression 
made on his mind by his visit was one of 
agreeable surprise because he and his asso- 
ciates had been so warmly received. 

We could not send to Germany and Austria 
ore effective missionaries than Dr. Vosberg- 
Rekow. and his associates to labor for the 
removal of those sanitary restrictions which 
have so seriously affected our exports of 
meats to those countries and have been the 
cause of continual friction. between their 
Governments and our own. On the other 
hand, Congress and the Treasury Depart- 
ment should now strive to remove all causes 
of just complaint to which attention was 
directed during the sessions of the German- 
American Commission at Philadelphia, and 
we hope that by the negotiation of a treaty 
of reciprocity the tariffs will be so modified 
that there will be nothing left in them to ex- 
cite hostility or to annoy traders on either 
side. 

The time is propitious for promoting friend- 
ly relations between this country and Ger- 
many by reciprocal action for the encourage- 
ment of international trade. The Samoan 
settlement points to an international under- 
standing of great importance concerning 
trade rights in China. The proceedings in 
Philadelphia and the attitude of the depart- 
ing German delegates open the way for a 
friendly agreement concerning trade across 
the Atlantic as well. Such an agreement 
may be one of the most beneficial results of 
the Commercial Congress, and for any im- 
provement of trade relations between this 
country and Germany in the near future 
much credit will fairly be due to Dr.. Wilson 
of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum and 
those associated with him in organizing the 
Congress and entertaining the foreign dele- 
gates who took part in its proceedings. 





Financial Items. 


THE Richmond Machine Works, at Rich- 
mond, Va., have received an order for ten 
large locomotives, to be used on the State 
railways in Finland. 


....The Canadian railways, like those in 
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this country, have more work pressed upon 
them than they can do. They have recalled 
the cars which are usually running on Ameri- 
ean roads, but are still unable to handle the 
freight that is offered. 


....The output of iron increases steadily. 
The Iron Age’s reports show that the capacity 
per week of furnaces in blast on Nov. ist 
was 288,522 tons, an increase of nearly 10,- 
000 tons since Oct. 1st, and of nearly 60,000 
tons since Noy. 1st a year ago. 


...-Anothér trust company has been or- 
ganized in this city called the Central Trust 
Company of New York. The proposed cor- 
porators include, among others, Amzi L. Bar- 
ber, John R. Hegeman, Silas B. Dutcher, Ed- 
win Gould, Lucien C. Warner and Avery D. 
Andrews. 


....The Treasury accounts show a sgur- 
plus of about $2,000,000 for October, and of 
$7,225,000 for the first four months of the 
fiscal year. If the receipts from customs and 
internal revenue should continue at the rate 
thus far disclosed, the year’s total in each 
case would largely exceed the estimates 
made by the Secretary a year ago. 


....-Caleulations based upon the Govern- 
ment’s crop reports of the 10th inst. indicate a 
corn crop of 2,056,000,000 bushels (last year’s 
was 1,924,000,000); and 785,920,000. bushels 
of oats (against 730,905,000 in 1898). The 
report says that on thé basis of the highest 
estimate of the area under cultivation for cot- 
ton, and of the careful inquiries made by spe- 
cial agents of the Department of Agriculture, 
the cotton crop cannot exceed 9,500,000 
bales. Last year’s crop was 11,095,000 bales. 


.... American Express Company, 65 Broad- 
way, announce a dividend of $3.00 per share, 
payable January 2d. 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week: 

BANKS, 


American Exchange.190 
Manhattan Co 
Mechanics and Tra- 


Produce Exchange...180 
West Side 400 








Settlement of the Greef Case. 


THE case of Greef against the Equitable 
Life, decided against the company several 
months ago, has ended in a reversal of that 
decision by the Court of Appeals. Greef had 
a $20,000 endowment, which was paid him on 
its maturity in May of 1897, together with 
$3,932 of accumulations. This he accepted, 
reserving the stipulation that he should not 
be considered esiopped thereby from trying 
to establish any further claim thereafter, 
and presently he brought suit for $7,067 
more, which by a method of his own he fig- 
ured due him as his share in the accumulated 
surplus. The company filed a demurrer, the 
contention of which is that even if the com- 
piainant’s allegation of facts is conceded cor- 
rect, it does not constitute a legal cause of 
action, and that a procedure could be insti- 
tuted only by the law officer of the State. 
On this technical ground the company was 
successful, but the Appellate Division of the 
Appeals Court reversed this, and now the 
Appeals Court has reversed that reversal. 

In substance, Greef’s contention was that 
even if $3,932 was his equitable share of sur- 
plus. actually divided, there was a larger sur- 
plus divisible, to wit, all the company’s as- 
sets above reserve and other liabilities; he 
wanted what has been picturesquely called 
“the melon ” cut up, and his share, he said, 
would be $7,067. The Appeals decision says 
plainly that he cannot maintain an action 
for dissolution or interference or for an ac- 
counting, except through the State’s law of- 
ficer. This technical point being disposed of 
the Court says that the contract between 
the parties—i. e¢., the policy—expressly pro- 
vides for an equitable share, not in distribu- 
tion of the entire surplus, but in such dis- 
tribution as is actually made. By this the 
policyholder is bound. ‘“ Until a distribution 
was made by the officers or managers of the 
defendant, the plaintiff had no such title to 
any part of the surplus as would enable him 
to maintain an action for its recovery. 
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INSURANCE. 


Greef, therefore, has no claim by the pol- 
icy, and the Court declines to make a new 
contract for him. He sets forth that his share 
in a distribution of $2,002,954 in 1895 was 
$323, and that the same ratio of $43,277,179 
would give him $7,067; but, the Court re 
plies, he fails to show any legal interest in 
this fund, which, for all that appears, may 
belong to other policyholders. The Court says: 


“Tt is said that the charter provides for a 
distribution of the entire surplus when ascer- 
tained. We find no such provision in it. What 
it does provide is that when ascertained each 
policyholder shall be credited with an equitable 
share of the surplus, to be determined and ap- 
plied in the manner stated. . . The ques- 
tion is who is to determine how much of the 
surplus shall be distributed to the policyhold- 
ers, and how much shall be accumulated and re- 
tained for the security of the society and its 
members. ~Manifestly, that question is to be 
decided by the officers and managers of the de- 
fendant, who are to exercise their discretion in 
determining it, having in view the present and 
future contingencies of the business. In_ the 
absence of any allegation of wrongdoing. or 
mistake by these, their determination of the 
question must be treated as proper and their 
apportionment of the surplus is prima facie. to 
be regarded as equitable.” 

The last sentence implies that this discre- 
tiouary action is reviewable, wrongdoing or 
mistake having been first established; but 
the decision also says that this can be dis- 
covered only after an accounting, and that 
the State, not any individual member, can 
cause the accounting. The important thing 
is that the discretion is lodged with the of- 
ficers. They are certainly fallible and con- 
ceivably misdoers, since they are humat; 
but the discretion must rest somewhere, and 
where else can it be lodged ? May any pol- 
icyholder, or each policyholder, determine for 
himself his share and then grab for it ? 

The determination reached by the Court 
of Appeals was unavoidable, because it is 
the righteous and the necessary one. It puts 
the question permanently at rest, 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


DEWEY AND Mrs. Hazen.—D.—Do we 
widow? Mrs. H.—We do, Dewey. ' 


at Dela- 


... OVERHEARD.—“ An were yez 
d.” “Yez did 


hanty’s last night?” “Oi di 
what ?” ‘ Went.” 


I kissed fair Kate one. summer’s night, 
Not ‘knowing of Louisa’s hate; 
But when I turned to kiss Lou, too, 
’ She cried, “I’m not a dune like Kate.” 
—Oornell Widow. 


....-The Mlemish philologists have introduced 
a new term into their language. In Flemish 
an automobile is a snelpaardelooszoondeerspoor- 
wegpetroolrijtuig. The etymology is “snel,” 
rapid; “ paardéioos,” horseless; “ zoondeers- 
poorweg,” without rails;  “ petroolrijtuig,” 
driven by petroleum.—Droits de l’Homme, Paris. 


....‘‘ We have never employed a professional 
humorist before, and we cannot engage you un- 
til we know something of your past.. Can you 
give us a reference on this point?” “ Cer- 
tainly, sir. I refer you to my auntie.” “ Your 
auntie?” “Yes, sir, my — antecedents.” 
“That’ll- do. You’re engaged.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


....A nice question was raised at the Wessex 
County Club the other day. A ladies’ three- 
some, with one set of clubs and no caddies, was 
on the fifth green, and after waiting the regu- 
lation twenty minutes for them to putt out, a 
member of a mixed foursome—fully equipped 
—drove on to the green. After a long discus- 
sion of the right of the foursome to pass, the 
Green Committee decided in favor of the three- 
some, as it transpired that one member of the 
foursome was a visitor who had been on the 
course before within thirty days.—Life. 


....“* What was the next station?” ‘“ You 
mean what is the next station.” “No. What 
was. is, isn’t it?” ‘“‘ That doesn’t make any 
difference. Is is was, but was is not neces- 
sarily is.” ‘“‘ Look here; what was, is, -and 
what is, is. Is was is or is is was.” ‘“ Non- 
sense. Was may be is, but is is not was. 
was was, but if was was is, then is isn’t is or 
was wasn’t was. If was is, was is was, isn’t 
it? But if is is was then ” “Listen. Is 
is, was was, and is was and was is; therefore 
is was is and was is was, and if was. was is, 
is is is, and was was was and is is was.” “ Shut 
up, will you ! ~I’ve gone by my station al- 
ready.”—Life. 


_.+..There is a handsome young woman in 
Washington who had the misfortune to fall 
down stairs a few years ago, so badly fractur- 
ing one of her knees that the limb had to be 
amputated. The young woman, who walks 
with the aid of crutches, is not in the least sen- 
sitive about the matter. One afternoon last 
week she got into an F Street car, bound for 
the Hill, and found herself in the same seat 
with a sharp-eyed woman, who seemed to take 
a whole lot of interest in her and her crutches. 
She scrutinized the young woman’s face care- 
fully for a couple of minutes, then turned her 
attention to the workmanship of. the crutches, 
which she took the liberty to handle curiously. 
Then she looked the young woman over again, 
and leaned over to her. “ D’ye mind te’lin’ me 
how you lost your leg?” she asked, raspily. 

Not in the least,” responded the young woman, 
amiably ; “ I lost it in the battle of Gettysburg.” 
~—Washington Post, 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
uzzles we will send “ Literary Criticism in the 
enaissance,” by Joel Elias Spingarn. 


CHECKERED SQUARE. 


The words (of seven letters each) read the 
same across and downward. 

1, An Austrian seaport; 2, a shoulder-badge ; 
3, Oriental. MARY A. RICHARDS. 


CHARADE. 


Poor, and poor indeed is he 
Who does not, in my one, two, three, 
Claim title, tho in small degree. 
My three, one, two 
(If that be you), 
May, when my three 
Comes o’er the sea, 
Great riches one 
And live for fun. 
If one, two should two 
(As man will do), 
Then three, one, two’s 
Their threes might lose. 
Three, one, two then 
No right could name 
In one, two, three 
To make a claim. ¥F. 0.8: 


FINAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters. When correctly guessed the final 
letters will spell the surname of a prominent 
man. ; 

Reading across: 1, The Christian name borne 
by my finals; 2, a name often encountered by 
the Swiss tourist; 3, a county of England; 4, 
one of the minor prophets; 5, a king under whom 
Israel became a great power; 6, an American 
college; 7, a river in Virginia; 8, the surname 
of an American astronomer. 

JAMES H. ALLEN. 


HOUR-GLASS. 


. . . . * . . . . 

Reading across: 1, An English politician; 2, 
a very wise man; 3, a maker of immense guns; 
4, the surname of a famous Quakeress; 5, the 
surname of the captain of the Oregon; 6, the 
middle name of a popular writer; 7, the sur- 
name of a famous American statesman. 

Centrals, reading downward, bravery. 

G. B. DYER. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 2np. 

PretmmaL ACckostTic.—Cartaphilus. 1, Cathay; 
2, Abdiel; 3, Rowena; 4, tramps; 5, apiary; 6, 
Patmos: 7, Hesiod; 8, Imbros; 9, Luther; 10, Un- 
dine; 11, Sappho. 

RIDPLE.—Sole, soul. 

REVERSALS.—Saw, was; war, raw; idol, Lodi; 
garb, brag; guns, enug 3 trap, part: doom, mood; 
plug, gulp ; reviled, deliver; ward, draw; time, 
emit; tops, spot, 
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Personals. 


JacosB BricHt, who died last week, at the 
age of seventy-eight, was a brother of the fa- 
mous John Bright, and had been a member of 


Parliament for,more than twenty-five years, 


representing the Liberals of Manchester. He 
devoted his energies to the extension of the 
privileges of women as -regards property and 
civil rights, and much of the legislation placing 
the legal status of women in Great Britain on 
a firmer basis was introduced by him. He de- 
sired that women should be empowered to vote 
for candidates for Parliament. He was one of 
the founders of the Reform Clubs of London 
and Manchester. 


...-Major-Gen. William B. Franklin, of 
Hartford, has given to the Congressional Li- 
brary a fine copy of that extremely rare book, 
Capt. John Smith’s “ General Historie of Vir- 
ginia, New England and the Summer Isles.” 
The Brinley copy was sold for $1,800 in 1879, 
and the Barlow copy for $1,900 in 1890. In 
1862, while serving in the Army of the Potomac, 
General Franklin became the intimate friend 
of the Comte de Paris, and when the latter re- 
turned to France he bought this copy and pre- 
sented it to the American General with an in- 
scription expressing “his gratefulness for the 
kind reception he always met from the Com- 
mander of the Sixth Corps d’Armée.” 


....At the time of the burning of the steamer 
“Nutmeg State” in Long Island Sound, on the 
14th ult., the unselfish and heroic conduct of 
Lockwood Hotchkiss, Jr., a young man resid- 
ing in Ansonia, Conn., excited much admiration. 
At the risk of his life he saved the lives of sev- 
eral of the women and children who were on 
board. In Ansonia he had been employed as a 
clerk by his father, and altho he had had very 
little to do with politics, his newly-won popu- 
larity induced the Democrats of the city to nom- 
inate him for Mayor. At the recent election, 
altho the Republican candidates for the other 
offices were successful, young Hotchkiss was 
elected Mayor by a comfortable majority. 


...-Admiral Dewey and Mrs. Mildred Mc- 
Lean Hazen were married in Washington on 
the morning of the 9th inst. by the Rev. Father 
Mackin, pastor of St. Paul’s Catholic Church, 
at his residence. The wedding was a quiet 
ceremony, being witnessed only by the mem- 
bers of Mrs. Hazen’s family and Lieutenant 
Caldwell, the Admiral’s secretary. ‘I under- 
stand that you were once a sailor,” said the 
Admiral to Father Mackin, who replied that in 
his boyhood he had run away to sea, but had 
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afterward returned to his books, because he saw 
that he had “no chance of becoming an Ad- 
miral.” ‘‘ Well,” said the bridegroom, “I am 
very glad to have been married by a sailor.” 
After the wedding breakfast at the house of 
the bride’s mother, Admiral: and Mrs. Dewey 
came to New York, receiving many congratula- 
tions during the journey and upon their arrival 
in the city. They remained for a day or two 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, and then went to Oak- 
dale Farm, on Long Island, the country place 
of Mrs. Dewey’s sister. 


...-In answer to attacks made in the recent 
campaign, Mr. Bryan has authorized the pub- 
lication of a statement in which he says that 
he “does not charge a cent for a campaign 
speech,” and that while making his campaign 
tours he pays his own hotel bills and railroad 
fares, except when he is traveling on a special 
train. He also shows what his earnings as a 
lawyer have been since he began to practice 
his profession. They were $770 in 1884, $1,085 
in 1885, and $1,566 in 1886. During those 
years he was in Jacksonville, Ill. Having moved 
to Lincoln, Neb., in 1887, he earned $834 there 
in 1888, and his fees rose to $1,998 in 1889. 
He was nominated for Congress in the follow- 
ing year, and after his election, he gave up the 
practice of his profession. He earns money 
now, he says, “in three ways—from my books, 
by lectures and by writing for magazines and 
the press.” He has no debts, owns the house 
in which he lives and also has a little farm of 
twenty-five acres. 


....-Miss Anna Klumpke, who was the val- 
ued friend of the late Rosa Bonheur, and to 
whom the great painter bequeathed her entire 
fortune, two or three small annuities excepted, 
has undertaken to divide the property, giving 
one-half to the relatives who were about to at- 
tack the will in the courts. The paintings, the 
lands, and the chateau are to be sold at auction. 
Miss Klumpke is a native of San Francisco. 
She made remarkable progress as an art stu- 
dent in Paris, and after painting a successful 
portrait of Rosa Bonheur she consented to 
make her home with the great artist, and was 


her companion during the last two years of her | 


life. One of Miss Klumpke’s sisters is a physi- 
cian and the wife of a distinguished French 
practitioner; another is an astronomer, hav- 
ing charge of a department in the Paris As- 
tronomical Observatory; another is a skillful 
violinist and was the favorite pupil of Ysaye, 
and still another had shown remarkable ability 
as a musician before her death, which occurred 
a few years ago. 
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